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Blair's crisis - 
our opportunity 



Revolt against the war is also a revolt against Blairism 


W ar with Iraq cannot be far 
off. At least if George Bush 
gets his way. Within the 
next week or two the US 
will have its armed forces fully in place in 
the Gulf. The stealth bombers, the cmise 
missile ships and the 200,000 troops will 
then be ready for the order to ‘go’. 

As Bush has made clear, the US war 
machine is not going to be kept waiting 
round twiddling its thumbs while Hans 
Blix vainly searches month after month 
for the illusive ‘smoking gun’. Frustrated 
by his European allies urging a delay. 
Bush dismisses their reticence as a “bad 
movie” - and “I’m not interested in watch¬ 
ing,” he says. 

So the US administration intends to 
issue a report at the end of this month 
which will presumably contain some kind 
of evidence of Iraq’s arsenal of chemical 
and biological ‘weapons of mass de¬ 
struction’. However, the goalposts are 
visibly being moved already. Saddam 
Hussein is to be damned because he has 
not admitted he possesses these weap¬ 
ons. He is to be assumed guilty unless 
he proves himself innocent. 

The US wants this war, is itching for 
this war. Not just to finish unfinished 
business and see the back of the ‘rogue’ 
regime in Baghdad. The US administra¬ 
tion has a grand plan. Not only will pli¬ 
ant satraps be put in place in Iraq - or its 
fragments - but in due course the US in¬ 
tends to oversee the complete redraw¬ 
ing of the political map of the Middle East. 
Only that way can a secure hold over the 
region’s precious oil reserves be guaran¬ 
teed. 

The desperate Saudi Arabian plan to 
persuade Saddam Hussein to quietly 
pack his bags and live out the rest of his 
life in exile in unlikely to succeed. The 
same is probably true of the plots to oust 
Saddam Hussein through some army 
coup. 

Nevertheless the war can be stopped. 
First and foremost by mass action. The 
simultaneous demonstrations on Febru¬ 
ary 15 across Europe are expected to see 
literally millions take to the streets. 

Undoubtedly Britain occupies a stra¬ 
tegic position. France and Germany have 
made it plain that they cannot support a 
February invasion of Iraq. Effectively 
there is a split between the European 
Union and the US. That leaves Tony Blair 
as the only truly reliable ally Bush has 
amongst the economically-militarily sig¬ 
nificant powers. Blair’s foreign policy 


consists of sticking as close to the US as 
possible in order to wield what is called 
‘moderating influence’. Some 30,000 Brit¬ 
ish troops have been committed to Gulf 
War II on this basis. 

And yet Blair appears to be in a minor¬ 
ity in his cabinet. There is also growing 
discontent in the parliamentary Labour 
Party. Above all though, the mass of the 
population in Britain remains deeply 
unconvinced by Blair’s ham-fisted at¬ 
tempt to link Baghdad with ricin and al 
Qa’eda. They know that Gulf War II is 
about the US constructing a new world 


order in its own interests, not anti-terror- 
ism. All this translates into an anti-war 
majority in Britain. 

The Stop the War Coalition and the left 
therefore have both great responsibilities 
and great opportunities. By building a 
huge anti-war movement - a movement 
which is not just content to protest, but 
will promote militant actions, such as 
occupations, boycotts and political 
strikes - the pressure exerted by those 
below on those above can suddenly cre¬ 
ate a completely fluid political situation. 

Marx famously remarked that war acts 


as a “tocsin”, or a signal, for independ¬ 
ent working class action. War also 
greatly speeds up developments. Time 
moves more quickly. 

In political circles there is already well 
founded talk of some kind of crisis for 
Blair and the Blairite project. Some have 
drawn parallels with 1931 and the defec¬ 
tion of the Labour prime minister Ram¬ 
say MacDonald and his co-thinkers to a 
national government made up of Tories 
and Liberals. It is certainly possible to im¬ 
agine a rebellion in the ranks of the La¬ 
bour Party, driven on by popular anger, 


creating huge fault lines in the parliamen¬ 
tary party and the cabinet itself. 

In such circumstances Britain could be 
forced out of Gulf War II - and this would 
undoubtedly give a huge boost to the 
anti-war movement internationally, not 
least in the US itself, where there is al¬ 
ready a sizable and growing mood 
against Bush’s adventure. 

Where then? Do we pat ourselves on 
the back and wait for the next war? Cer¬ 
tainly not. A crisis in the political estab¬ 
lishment caused by an unwilling and 
forced retreat over Gulf War II must be 
used as our opportunity. 

To begin with, we have an immediate 
duty to keep building the anti-war move¬ 
ment so as to prevent the US invading 
Iraq or demanding that it gets out. But 
those amongst us who realise that we 
must root out the causes of war must go 
further. From amongst the millions who 
oppose Gulf War II there must arise a 
movement committed to ridding the 
world of the system that causes war. The 
anti-war movement must merge with anti¬ 
capitalism and in the first place look to¬ 
wards radically transforming the political 
system through massively extending 
democratic rights and accountability. In 
Britain we demand the abolition of the 
whole constitutional monarchy system 
- the monarch, the House of Lords, MI5, 
the presidential prime minister, etc - and 
in its place a fully democratic republic 
where alone the working class can finally 
confront the class of capital. Only by suc¬ 
cessfully pursuing that aim is it possible 
to envisage a world that leaves behind 
not only war, but poverty, exploitation 
and alienation. 

That requires organisation, a mass so¬ 
cialist party. None of the sects - neither 
the Socialist Workers Party nor the So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales, So¬ 
cialist Labour Party, etc - are as presently 
constituted capable of fulfilling that role. 
None of them permit democratic debate 
or allow minorities to become majorities. 
At present the best hope is the Socialist 
Alliance. Yet for it to go forward requires 
a huge influx of militant recruits. The 
SWP’s role in the SA, where it acts as a 
conservative majority, can be reduced 
under such circumstances and a pro¬ 
party majority emerge. 

Whatever the particular forms things 
take, the momentum created by the cur¬ 
rent situation bodes well for the immedi¬ 
ate future. We live in interesting times • 
Ian Mahoney 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


SWP and islam 

The leadership of the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition organised a massive conference in 
preparation for the February 15 demon¬ 
stration against war on Iraq. At the con¬ 
ference were many political parties, 
organisations and famous individuals. 

As an Iraqi dissident and a member of 
the Worker-communist Party of Iraq, I felt 
it important to attend, since the war on 
Iraq concerns people like me more than 
anyone else. For me it was also impor¬ 
tant to listen to those who speak on be¬ 
half of the Iraqi people, and what 
analyses, explanations and alternatives 
are being proposed. 

From the very beginning I realised that 
the conference was totally dominated by 
the biggest left political group in Britain, 
the Socialist Workers Party, along with 
the Muslim Association of Britain and 
the London Muslim Coalition. I started 
to feel angry and depressed, insomuch 
as those politicised muslim organisations 
have always, openly and proudly, sup¬ 
ported Osama bin Laden and his terror¬ 
ist and criminal activities. In addition, 
they have always been strong believers 
and followers of the Taliban regime, and 
they shamelessly welcomed September 
11, Bah, the ten'orist attacks in Kenya and 
other terrorist practices of Hamas in Pal¬ 
estine and Jund Allah in Lebanon. 

Ironically, political islam is applauded 
and welcomed by the SWP, while both 
ordinary muslims in the Middle East and 
in western society and western people 
reject it. The SWP cannot understand 
that political islam was created by the 
USA for the sole purpose of destroying 
working class and progressive move¬ 
ments in the Middle East and wiping out 
all the Marxist and socialist forces. 
Hence, those politicised muslim organi¬ 
sations should not be given the right to 
speak in the name of the Iraqi people nor 
any other country in the Middle East. 

The people of Iraq and the Middle East 
have suffered for a long time at the hands 
of political islam. For instance, we all have 
witnessed the existence of the most re¬ 
pressive and barbaric regime in Afghani¬ 
stan: the Taliban. The people of 
Afghanistan suffered a great deal of in¬ 
justice. People of that region are not danc¬ 
ing to the tune of those islamic political 
organisations, since they understand 
that under the Taliban, Osama, Hamas, 
etc, death and the deprivation of rights 
are a routine part of everyday life; and 
events such as September 11 are carried 
out against working people by those 
groups in the Middle Eastern countries. 

Yet at the conference here was one of 
the speakers from the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion. while enthusiastically shouting and 
screaming against US imperialism, 
proudly attempting to justify the terror¬ 
ist atrocities in Kenya. However, at the 
end of his speech he received warm ap¬ 
plause. To be honest, I was very sur¬ 
prised, insofar as it is nonsense for left 
organisations to support Osama bin 
Laden and his followers - it is not accept¬ 
able for any workers' political party to 
compromise itself and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the most repressive, bru¬ 
tal and inhumane political movement 
(political islam) in contemporary history. 
Sami Mohammad 
email 

Two movements 

Despite the fact I tend to agree with the 
position of the CPGB PCC on the MAB, 
I must criticise some points. First, 
though. I’ll introduce myself: I belong to 
the political executive of Communist Stu¬ 
dents, one of the components of the 
opposition in the Lebanese Communist 
Party, and I am half Lebanese and half 
Iraqi. 

MAB may be a front for the Muslim 


Brotherhood, but they have nothing to 
do with A1 Qa’eda and at present their 
sections do not engage in military attacks 
(except in Palestine with Hamas). Thus 
opposing ‘reactionary anti-imperialism’ 
like the Kenya bombing is not like oppos¬ 
ing the islamism of the MAB. 

I think anti-war movements outside the 
Arab world can contain people soft to¬ 
wards the Saddam dictatorship, while in 
the Arab world it cannot. That is why 
there are two campaigns: one leftist; an¬ 
other a melting pot. The first is opposed 
to American imperialism and the regime 
(my group belongs to this one, so do the 
pro-SWP individuals in Lebanon). 

If I am critical of the SWP’s insistence 
on squashing criticism, I am also critical 
of the CPGB PCC’s (and more so the Al¬ 
liance for Workers' Liberty’s) insistence 
on marking points against the SWP in 
such a movement as the STWC (both 
reek of sectarianism). 

Finally, the anti-war movement is an 
anti-war movement - it is not the van¬ 
guard brigade of the revolution, so paci¬ 
fists and Lib Denis are welcome. 
Ammar Abboud 
email 

Two states 

Brian Walters raises a couple of pertinent 
questions in his letter in last week’s pa¬ 
per {Weekly Worker lanuary 16). This 
was in response to my article ‘Marxist 
analysis or crying wolf’ on the subject 
of islamism and the left in the preceding 
issue (January 9). 

He firsdy asks if I consider the STWC 
to be an united front or a popular front, 
and if the latter whether it is “now the time 
for communists to openly campaign for 
a class line to be drawn and therefore that 
the political support given by the CPGB 
to the STWC popular front should be 
withdrawn?” 

My response is that in terms of the 
forces arranged within it, the STWC is 
clearly a kind of a united front, not a popu¬ 
lar front, whose purpose is only to organ¬ 
ise concrete actions (demonstrations, 
public meetings, etc) to protest against 
the threat of war with Iraq. It does not 
pretend to stand for anything more than 
that; it does not have a programme to 
counterpose to the status quo as a whole 
- it does not aspire, for instance, to ex¬ 
tend its bloc from the sphere of anti-war 
protest to the sphere of government, nor 
does it exist to refurbish the reputation 
of an existing political party, such as La¬ 
bour or the Liberal Democrats. So no, it 
is not a popular front: it is a kind of united 
front. 

The anti-war stance taken by the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats presents the STWC with 
a problem; however, what it is necessary 
to avoid is not any contamination per se 
by episodic joint actions even with them 
if the necessity arises; rather it is essen¬ 
tial that the anti-war movement is vigilant 
and refuses to be sucked into becoming 
an auxiliary for their governmental aspi¬ 
rations. The watchword of any practical 
blocs that the left may enter into with 
non-revolutionary, non-working class 
forces is the maintenance of full freedom 
of revolutionary criticism of those non¬ 
working class forces, and the exercise of 
that freedom of criticism. 

The actual problem we face is that the 
SWP is not, because of its own deep¬ 
going political flaws, leading this united 
front in the manner that Marxists should. 
The SWP are not reformists who aspire 
merely to incrementally modify the sta¬ 
tus quo and therefore ultimately to pre¬ 
serve it; they are not would-be coalition 
partners of the Lib Dems. They are revo¬ 
lutionary in their general aspirations, but 
they are also tailists, who are continually 
looking for a short cut to revolution by 
riding on the back of some other ‘revo¬ 
lutionary’ force. 

This is, of course, a common flaw on 
the left; at the moment it is manifested by 
the SWP's tailism of elements of ‘radical’ 
islam, as evidenced by their refusal to 


condemn such things as September 11 
and Mombasa, and thereby exercise that 
freedom of Marxist criticism. This is 
hardly the mark of popular frontist legal¬ 
ism or cowardice; it is, however, hardly 
Marxist either. So no, the job of commu¬ 
nists is not to lead some ‘political break’ 
with a non-existent popular front, but on 
the contrary, to seek to fight for a correct 
orientation of the would-be revolution¬ 
ary forces within it, to win them to a con¬ 
sistently revolutionary-democratic 
position that alone can turn this some¬ 
what dysfunctional proto-united front 
into a real one in which communist poli¬ 
tics can play a leading role and begin to 
win hegemony. 

Brian also sees a contradiction be¬ 
tween my own analysis of the problems 
of combating the influence of ‘radical’ 
fomis of islam on the oppressed masses 
of the muslim world and winning such 
masses to a revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness, and the demand for two states ad¬ 
vocated by Peter Manson in his article 
on the Palestinian/Israeli question (Janu¬ 
ary 9). He writes: “If, as Peter himself ar¬ 
gues, it is only through the working class 
(both Israeli and Palestinian) being won 
to a democratic project, and by implica¬ 
tion having the power to impose that on 
the reactionary bourgeois forces of both 
sides, why does it make sense to advo¬ 
cate two bourgeois states as a necessary 
stage, as the CPGB do? 

“Surely if it is possible for the working 
class to impose a programme of extreme 
democracy on the bourgeoisie then we 
are talking about a revolutionary solution 
within which the question of state 
boundaries is necessarily secondary and 
the slogans regarding them should be 
much more algebraic.” 

But nowhere does our demand for two 
states in this situation specify that they 
must end up being “bourgeois states". 
In that sense, our democratic demand for 
two states is "algebraic”, though not in 
the sense that comrade Walters means. 
For comrade Walters, what must be "al¬ 
gebraic” are the specific demands on the 
national question, not the class nature 
of the state. We believe that in the right 
circumstances, any possible separation 
between the implementation of our 
democratic demands and the actual revo¬ 
lution could be compressed to zero, and 
thereby the revolutionary potential that 
such demands embody could lead to the 
revolution manifesting itself uninterrupt¬ 
edly: ie, permanently. But to make that a 
precondition, as for instance the Social¬ 
ist Party do in their demand for ‘two so¬ 
cialist states’, would be to rob those 
demands of their democratic edge in the 
here and now and thereby appear to 
postpone democracy until after the revo¬ 
lution. 

There is an inherent problem with mak¬ 
ing democratic demands, such as those 
which claim to embody both Palestinian 
and Israeli national rights, “algebraic” - 
that is, using some clever formula that 
evades the key democratic questions that 
divide the working class, which in this 
case is the existence of two nations com¬ 
peting for the same territory. Putting it 
simply, it gives the appearance that demo¬ 
cratic questions are considered second¬ 
ary. But they are not secondary - the 
reason that Palestinian and Israeli work¬ 
ers do not struggle together as class 
brothers and sisters is because they are 
divided over democratic questions. Un¬ 
less we can get them to fight for each 
other’s democratic rights as nations, they 
will never unite in struggle to overthrow 
the capitalists. An “algebraic” formula 
that evades the question of their right to 
exist as separate nations will be seen as 
equivocal by both sides, and thereby 
undercut the potential of democratic 
demands to bring about class unity. 

And the peculiar, dialectical thing 
about this is that of all the demands that 
most conceivably might, at some junc¬ 
ture, lead to tire Israelis and Palestinians 
discarding the need to be separate, and 
coming together in a unitary, most likely 


proletarian-ruled state, the demand for 
two states has to be it. Only the experi¬ 
ence of fighting for each other's demo¬ 
cratic rights for equal, separate states is 
likely to undermine the national hatreds 
enough to make a complete, working 
class-centred unification of these peo¬ 
ples even remotely possible. 

There is nothing stageist about this, 
nothing that sees an inevitable develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces under a 
more ‘democratic’ capitalism as a precon¬ 
dition for a later struggle for socialism. 
Rather this is Leninism: the existence of 
particularly acute national hatreds such 
as are legion in the Middle East are an 
obstacle to revolutionary class con¬ 
sciousness. The national question must 
be solved as an integral part of the strug¬ 
gle for socialism, by means of a pro¬ 
gramme that puts the democratic 
questions dividing our class to the fore¬ 
front. 

Ian Donovan 

South London 

Islamic law 

Just a brief note on the interview with the 
MAB (Weekly Worker January 16). The 
interviewee, when he says that women 
in Britain only got the right to inherit in 
the late 19th century, is conflating sev¬ 
eral different issues. The mles were dif¬ 
ferent for land and moveable property. 

In relation to land, between about 1200 
and 1925 if there was no will women only 
inherited if there was no equivalent man 
- ie, daughters if there was no son, sis¬ 
ters if there was no brother, and so on. 
The Law of Property Act 1925 removed 
this law from most land, so that in the 
absence of a will children, male and fe¬ 
male, take in equal shares. There is a com¬ 
plex history in relation to wills of land, 
which were also prohibited by feudal law 
(they became possible de facto from the 
15th century and de jure from 1540), but 
once there were wills women could take 
by will. 

In relation to moveable property (‘per¬ 
sonalty’) women could inherit, whether 
by will or in the absence of a will, through¬ 
out the history of English law - because 
this was Christian (canon) law (until 1857, 
when the state took it over). 

However, English law until 1882 took 
the view that a husband acquired by 
marriage an absolute right to his wife’s 
personalty - both what she owned at the 
marriage and what she acquired subse¬ 
quently - so that, for example, he could 
force her employer to pay her wages to 
him (and various other absurdities). It 
must be the abolition of this mle, by the 
Manied Women’s Property Act 1882, to 
which the interviewee is referring by “the 
late 1800s”. 

The interviewee is correct to say that 
women have always been capable of in¬ 
heriting in Sharia law (though the posi¬ 
tion was almost certainly different in 
relation to the quasi-feudal military ben¬ 
efices employed by several muslim states 
at different periods). It is also the case that 
married women own property in the main 
variants of Sharia law. However, since the 
husband has (at least in Sunni variants) 
the right to coerce and to imprison his 
wife and to hold her incommunicado, and 
she can only divorce him under excep¬ 
tional circumstances, the position de 
facto is not unlike that in English law 
before the 1882 act. 

The interviewee is thus to some extent 
prettifying the Sharia position (the Eng¬ 
lish common law position needs little 
‘uglifying’). 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

US workers 

There is a tendency among people out¬ 
side of the United States to look upon 
this country and its citizens with scorn 
and contempt as of late, due primarily to 
the latest moves by the dictatorial Bush 
regime in Washington. For much of the 


English-speaking world, this perception 
has been shaped by major media sources, 
such as Rupert Murdoch’s cable and 
television networks. 

No better example of how the capital¬ 
ist media is shaping international percep¬ 
tion of the United States can be found 
titan the recent statement by the so-called 
‘Workers International Vanguard 
League’ of South Africa in the last issue 
of the Weekly Worker (January 16). This 
letter is fraught with emors of perception 
and understanding that go to the heart 
of the failures of the ‘orthodox’ left 
around the world to grasp the period in 
which we live. 

Amidst the standard cookie-cutter 
phrases about “imperialist control of the 
UN”, “over-capacity in the world 
economy” (pardon me? I thought Marx¬ 
ists were concerned with overproduc¬ 
tion), and the “military-industrial com¬ 
plex”, one finds a view of the American 
working class that is obviously defined 
- in general and in its specifics - by the 
propaganda campaign organised from 
the White House. 

This is apparent when WIVL writes: 
“The US working and middle class have 
been so brainwashed into thinking that 
they are under threat that sufficient num¬ 
bers of them are providing political sup¬ 
port to the murderous plans of the 
monopolies, with George Bush as then' 
spokesman. Such has been the political 
damage done by ‘terror’ groups that 
through their indiscriminate choice of 
targets where workers and the lower mid¬ 
dle class get hit, the capitalist parasites 
take advantage of this.” 

“Brainwashed”? My first reaction to 
this statement would be to ask WIVL 
exactly to which members of “the US 
working and middle class” (as if they are 
one entity!) they have spoken. If they 
actually have spoken to any US citizens 
at all, my guess is that it would be mem¬ 
bers of the latter class, and not the former. 
This is because, if they had spoken to 
members of the working class from the 
United States, they would know very well 
that there is near universal rejection of 
any war with Iraq among them. 

Because of the specifics of my job, I 
am able to speak with working people 
from all sectors of our class. In over four 
months of discussions with American 
workers, I have yet to find more than a 
scant handful that are supporting Bush’s 
dirty little war for profit. Even the most 
reactionary and backward workers have 
seen through big capital’s attempts to 
divert workers' attentions away from the 
seething economic crisis. Workers who 
are traditionally very conservative, work¬ 
ers who are traditionally supporters of 
the Republican Patty, and by no means 
can be seen as radical or even militant, 
are beginning to speak up against the 
threat of war. 

Last weekend, on January 11, del¬ 
egates representing local, regional and 
national trade union organisations, and 
local labour anti-war committees, met and 
formed US Labor Against the War 
(Uslaw). Uslaw was the product of anti¬ 
war organising among the working class 
that has taken place since the days im¬ 
mediately following September 11 2001, 
when a cloud of ash and dust still hung 
over lower Manhattan. 

The unions that founded Uslaw rep¬ 
resent over two million organised work¬ 
ers and, through the local anti-war 
committees that are part of Uslaw, a con¬ 
siderable amount of unorganised work¬ 
ers. hi the period from then until writing 
this (January 17), many more labour un¬ 
ions and organisations have endorsed 
Uslaw, including region 9 of the United 
Auto Workers, which alone represents 
over 30,000 working people. 

And Uslaw is not the only national 
coalition of working people organising 
against the war: only a week before. 
Workers for Peace was set up, represent¬ 
ing thousands of workers in auto, steel 
and other heavy industry unions. 

hi spite of an all-sided propaganda blitz 
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by the media, coordinated from the White 
House, working people are not buying 
what Washington is selling. Far from 
“driv[ing] the US working and middle 
classes into the arms of reaction”. Bush’s 
war drive has driven those elements into 
the arms of... the anti-war movement! Or, 
as one American political commentator 
put it, George W Bush has been one of 
the most effective anti-war organisers 
this country has seen in over a genera¬ 
tion. Through his actions, he has been 
responsible for putting tens of thou¬ 
sands of people on the streets against 
war with Iraq. He has done more in four 
months to build a mass anti-war move¬ 
ment than many grassroots organisers. 
Martin Schreader 
Detroit 

Holocaust Day 

Anti-racists, including jewish activists, 
are intending to hit out on Holocaust 
Memorial Day at newspapers and politi¬ 
cians, whom they accuse of racism and 
hypocrisy in the way they affect tears for 
past victims of persecution while incit¬ 
ing race hatred today. They will demon¬ 
strate outside the London offices of the 
Daily Mail on Monday January 27, sin¬ 
gling out this paper for its regular front¬ 
page headlines about asylum-speakers, 
which they say scapegoat these people 
and inflame hostility against them. 

The Mail was accused last year of 
whipping up a campaign among its read¬ 
ers which led to abusive phone calls and 
threats to lottery community fund staff, 
because of a grant to the National Coali¬ 
tion of Anti-Deportation Campaigns. 
More recently Mail headlines declared 
terrorism suspects arrested in Manches¬ 
ter were "all asylum-seekers !” 

But a leaflet for the January 27 demon¬ 
stration also recalls the Mail's, past record 
of campaigning against jewish refugees 
from Europe, and the support the Tory 
newspaper gave to fascist dictators like 
Hitler and Mussolini in the 1930s, as well 
as British fascist leader Sir Oswald 
Mosley. 

The Holocaust Day demonstration will 
start at 5.30pm outside the Mail offices 
in Derry Street, off Kensington High 
Street. 

Charlie Pottins 

Jewish Socialists Group 

Forced Welsh 

Sue Osborne’s uninformed diatribe 
against the Welsh language was full of 
bile and contained a glaring contradiction 
(Letters, January 16). If the Welsh lan¬ 
guage is being forced down people’s 
throats (as opposed to the good old 
English language of course), then why 
are parents not rebelling rather than queu¬ 
ing up to send their kids to Welsh-me¬ 
dium schools? 

For readers not familiar with Wales, it 
should be made clear that the national 
curriculum introduced by the Tories (not 
the assembly, Sue) meant that Welsh - 
like English and maths - was a compul¬ 
sory subject to die age of 16. Most young 
people have no desire to learn either other 
subject after 14, but I presume Sue 
wouldn’t advocate dropping those core 
subjects? Having a few lessons a week 
in a living community language is just as 
useful as learning Spanish, German or 
French (and makes learning those lan¬ 
guages far easier). 

Sue said: “Forcing youngsters to 
study a minority language, for some per¬ 
verse nationalistic reason, only results in 
disillusionment and boredom with the 
whole education system and ultimately 
with life itself.” Ah, so the Welsh lan¬ 
guage is to blame for boredom with life. 
Bloody hell, even the most blinkered Vic¬ 
torian colonialist who caned kids for 
speaking their mother tongue didn’t try 
and claim that! 

She sees this as some nationalist plot, 
when in fact the entire pressure for 
Welsh-language education has come 
from below, from parents insisting on 
having a bilingual education for their 
children. She also describes the Welsh 


language as a minority language (and 
therefore not worth learning). Is she 
aware that it is a majority language in 
many parts of Wales and is returning to 
many Anglicised areas, such as the 
north-east and south-east? 

There are severe problems with the 
Welsh education system, not least 
classes of 30 in my kids' primary school, 
but to blame the welcome revival of the 
Welsh language is simple chauvinism 
dressed up as anti-nationalism. The way 
to even out any perceived unfairness is 
to give everyone the chance to learn and 
speak Welsh. It’s up to them then if they 
want to use it. 

Many Welsh-medium schools are 
overcrowded due to their popularity and 
the unwillingness of Labour-controlled 
authorities to allocate funding to what 
they perceive to be hives of nationalist 
activity. Maybe Sue’s a Labour council¬ 
lor? 

Mike Davies 

Wrecsam 

Form of racism 

As a Welsh socialist republican of 25 
years, I am constantly amused by the 
pretensions of British socialists and com¬ 
munists to speak about Wales. Accord¬ 
ing to Ms Osborne, “The problem of 
course is not only that the study of 
Welsh is compulsory, but also that the 
choices for the individual are denied.” 

If she knew her Welsh history, she 
might remember that in the late 19 th cen¬ 
tury the Welsh language was literally 
beaten out of children by the use of the 
‘Welsh Not’ - not much individual choice 
there, but that was OK because the Brit¬ 
ish ruling class believed that it was the 
language that was responsible for our 
poverty, while ignoring our exploitation 
under the capitalist system. I really did 
not know whether to laugh or cry at her 
assertion that “Forcing youngsters to 
study a minority language, for some per¬ 
verse nationalistic reason, only results in 
disillusionment and boredom with the 
whole education system and ultimately 
with life itself”. 

The marked absence of kids topping 
themselves because they are studying 
through the medium of Welsh is remark¬ 
able, but perhaps she might consider the 
fact that the purpose of all schools is to 
sort out children according to then class 
and to restrict the future of working class 
children to being good workers. Children 
are forced to leant all sorts of stuff that is 
krelevant to their lives - at least Welsh is 
their own language and was the language 
of their ancestors. 

My wife is English and a French lan¬ 
guage teacher and has been all in favour 
of our sons learning Welsh because 
learning a second language boosts their 
confidence in learning other languages - 
like French, which it resembles more than 
English. Welsh is actually a European 
language and I have seen my sons at¬ 
tempt to speak more confidently in 
French on holidays than monolingual, 
English-speaking children. 

I am sorry to say it, but I think Ms 
Osborne exhibits a disUirbingly racist set 
of assumptions. Perhaps Weekly Worker 
readers might like to try this simple exer¬ 
cise - substitute her imitation with Welsh 
as a minority language with another lan¬ 
guage - thus we could see that Pakistani 
children learning their own language or 
Algerian children learning then language 
would be wrong. 

But Ms Osborne’s central argument - 
that the real reason that children learn 
Welsh is because their parents see the 
economic and educational advantages 
to be gained from learning Welsh is the 
kind of anecdotal assertion that is best 
placed in the Daily Mail rather than the 
Weekly Worker. Where on earth does she 
live? In Wales? If so, I would bet that she 
lives in a plush suburb of Cardiff. Get real, 
Sue! How many adverts for jobs in south 
Wales require Welsh? 

Finally, let me say that I believe that be¬ 
ing anti-Welsh is the last form of racism 
that is regarded as acceptable in Britain. 
There are plenty of examples in recent 


years - from David Blunkett, who recently 
argued (supposedly jokingly) in an anti¬ 
racist meeting that Colin Jackson suc¬ 
ceeded “despite being Welsh”, through 
to Jeremy Clark, AA Gill, Anne Robin¬ 
son and others. To see this kind of 
Anglocentric, middle class racism rear its 
ugly head in the letters page of the 
Weekly Worker is a disappointment, but 
not a surprise. 

I fully recognise the importance of de¬ 
bate and do not suggest that such let¬ 
ters be censored - print such British 
prejudices as much as you like but I hope 
you will print this too. 

Tim Richards 
Chair, Cymru Goch 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday January 26, 5pm - ‘Marcuse’s great refusal’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday February 2, 5pm - ‘The beginning of a revolutionary partnership', us¬ 
ing August Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their contribution to the democratic 
breakthrough as a study guide. 

CPGB Manchester seminars 

Tuesday January 28, 7 pm - ‘The dictatorship of the proletariat in Marx and 
Lenin’, using Hal Draper’s 77 xe dictatorship of the proletariat from Marx to 
Lenin as a study guide. 

The Leeds dispute and its lessons 


AWL and Ireland 


CPGB-AWL joint school, Saturday January 25, 12 noon to 5pm, University of 
London Union, Malet Street, London. 


Jack Conrad’s approach to the national 
question in Northern Ireland (and per¬ 
haps, by implication, the CPGB’s ap¬ 
proach to all national questions) strikes 
me as rather odd. 

The Stalinist-influenced left has tradi¬ 
tionally talked in terms self-determination 
‘for the whole of Ireland’, ignoring the 
existence of the distinct British-Irish prot- 
estant community which stands in the 
way of uniting the island. The Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, by contrast, has 
reassessed the issue in the classical Len¬ 
inist terms of self-determination for peo¬ 
ples residing in a compact geographical 
area - and come to the conclusion that a 
federal, united Ireland would be the best 
way of balancing and reconciling the 
rights of the two Irish communities, and 
thus of ending the sectarian war in the 
north and uniting the Irish working class. 

We want a federal, united Ireland be¬ 
cause, given the communal conflict, that 
is an essential part of the programme of a 
united Irish labour movement. We do not 
want it because we see the political uni¬ 
fication of this particular land mass as a 
good thing in and of itself, and a united 
Irish working class as the only way to 
achieve it. Part of our reassessment was 
a recognition that Northern Ireland is not 
simply ‘British-occupied Ireland’, and 
that the demand for the immediate with¬ 
drawal of the British army (analogous to 
‘Troops out of the Gulf’) made less sense 
than support for the withdrawal of Brit¬ 
ish troops as part of a democratic politi¬ 
cal settlement. In short, the AWL 
recognised that ‘Britain out of Ireland’ 
would be the result of, rather than a pre¬ 
condition for, Irish unity. 

Now to the point. Jack Conrad’s brief 
reference to Northern Ireland in his bi¬ 
zarre article on ‘Matgamna’s platonic re¬ 
public’ is an unhappy marriage of the 
Leninist and Stalinist approaches 
(Weekly Worker January 9). On the one 
hand, he recognises the existence of the 
British-Irish community and refers to its 
right to self-determination in a federal Irish 
state; on the other hand, this is clearly a 
subordinate part of the “fight for the with¬ 
drawal of British troops”. But since the 
British-Irish minority community which 
forms a majority in Northern Ireland 
wants the British troops to stay, shout¬ 
ing ‘Troops out now’ makes no sense; it 
is more like saying ‘Britain out of the UK’ 
than ‘Britain out of Iraq’. 

Clearly we have to recognise the 
unviable nature of the Northern Ireland 
statelet and the fact that a democratic 
solution will necessarily end partition; 
but raising an immediate demand for the 
withdrawal of British troops confuses the 
issue by suggesting that the main prob¬ 
lem is British imperialism rather than the 
(yes, imperialist-engendered) division in 
the Irish people. The approach this im¬ 
plies is both anti-socialist (because it puts 
the unity of a geographical area before 
the unity of the working class) and uto¬ 
pian (because without popular, and most 
fundamentally working class, unity, geo¬ 
graphical unity is impossible to achieve 
without enormous repression). 

All this makes me wonder if the CPGB 
has changed its position to look more like 
the AWL’s without really understanding 
the politics behind what we say. 

Sacha Ismail 
South London 


Close down Dungavel 

Demonstrate outside Dungavel removal/detention centre, Strathaven, South 
Lanarkshire, Sunday January 26, 1.30pm. 

Organised by Friends of Refugees Ayrshire, info@frea.org.uk 

No to Daily Mail 

Oppose war on refugees and immigrants. Demonstrate Monday January 27, 
5.30pm, Daily Mail offices. Associated Newspapers Building, 2 Deny Street, 
Kensington, London W8 (near High Street Kensington underground station). 
Called by: Barbed Wire Britain, Close Down Campsfield campaign. Committee 
to Defend Asylum-Seekers, Jewish Socialist Group. 

Defend Council Housing 

Lobby of parliament, Wednesday January 29, lpm, Central Hall, Westminster. 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting: Wednesday January 29, 7.30pm, Lucas Amis, Grays Inn Road 
(nearest tube: Kings Cross). 

Agenda: campaign against war on Iraq; firefighters’ strike; Greater London 
Labour Party; Greater London Authority; Labour Party, including spring con¬ 
ference. 

londonlabourleft @ yahoo .com 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Public meeting: ‘The trade unions - a Marxist view’. Wednesday January 29, 
7.30pm, Patrick Burgh Hall. Speaker: Joe Eyre (Scottish Socialist Party). All 
welcome. 

Anti-Nazi League 

Annual conference, Saturday February 8, Contact Theatre, Manchester. Speak¬ 
ers include Tom Behan, author of The Resistible rise of Benito Mussolini, 
speaking on popular anti-fascist movements in Italy. Workshops for trade union 
and student activists. 

All welcome, but only ANL members have voting rights. Call 020 7924 0333 or 
email conference@anl.org.uk to register. Tickets - £15 (£5 concessions). Price 
includes entry to Love Music, Hate Racism party in the evening. 

Labour democracy 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy annual general meeting, Saturday Feb¬ 
ruary 22,1 lam - 4pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 


Socialist Alliance 


Women’s day school 

Day of discussion and campaigning ideas for women only, organised by So¬ 
cialist Alliance - Saturday January 25,1 lam to 5pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester. Creche and accommodation for Friday/Saturday nights 
with SA members in Manchester available. 

Details from Margaret Manning: margaret@homemanning.freeserve.co.uk 

Rail caucus 

National meeting for all Socialist Alliance members and supporters in the RMT, 
Aslef and TSSA - Sunday February 23,12 noon, Lucas Amis, Grays Inn Road, 
London (nearest station: Kings Cross). 

Annual conference 

Saturday March 15, South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, 
London Nl. Policy resolutions and constitutional amendments may be sub¬ 
mitted by individual SA members, local SAs or national executive. Deadline: 
Friday January 24. Nominations to national executive and appeals committee 
- send with biographical details (100 words max) to conference arrangements 
committee by January 24. Election of NEC by slate using alternative vote sys¬ 
tem. Nomination of slates will close at conference, Saturday March 15, 2pm. 

Office worker 

Full-time office worker required. Applications by Friday February 7. Contact 
SA national office for details. 

Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR; 020 
7791 3138; office@socialistalhance.net 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/acfion 
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WAR ON IRAQ 


Workers Power - http:// 
www.workerspower.com 


Still under 
construction 


I remember last visiting the 
Workers Power website about 
two years ago, and, to be 
honest, I was not very impressed. 
Since then the move to a new 
server has coincided with a 
revamp of the site. Perhaps now 
things are looking a little better ... 

Logging onto 
workerspower.com, I was 
greeted by a minimalist website 
offering a variety of links to 
articles taken from Workers 
Power Global, the once-weekly e- 
bulletin of the League for a 
Revolutionary Communist 
International (WP’s ‘interna¬ 
tional’). Interestingly the invitation 
to join WPG’s mailing list is the 
most prominent feature of the 
website, probably because the 
infrequency of the LRCI’s press 
has seen the bulletin become its 
chief mouthpiece. 

Quickly looking over the most 
recent WPG, I noted that the 
comrades provide us with their 
views on anti-war protests, 
Indonesia, US imperialism and 
Palestine. Fair enough, but it falls 
down as a tool for the promotion 
of WP politics on two counts. 
Firstly, at the end of the text it 
lamely asks readers to become 
correspondents for the LRCI, 
providing an address for com¬ 
rades to send “news and views”. 
What about a postal address or 
phone number? What about 
those that want to join ? Secondly, 
WP is content to passively wait 
for subscribers to come to it. 

There is no promotion of its 
bulletin on left discussion lists 
and forums, and as a conse¬ 
quence WP’s views are rarely 
discussed or even acknowledged 
on them. 

Returning to the website, a 
review of Michael Hardt’s and 
Toni Negri’s Empire also occupies 
quite a prominent position on the 
home page. Being interested in 
WP’s take on this important work, 

I was disappointed that it was 
only available in pdf format. This 
not only meant having to wait a 
long time to download the piece - 
suggesting the webmaster could 
only be bothered to scan R in and 
not take the time to provide a 
quick loading text version. The 
same goes for the online version 
of the infrequent ‘rank and file’ 
paper, The Agitator. Luckily these 
examples stand out as excep- 

around. 


tions. For example, the ‘(anti)- 
capitalism’ link on the home page 
leads to a text version of the 
pamphlet (Anti)-capitalism: from 
resistance to revolution. 

Turning to the publications 
link, the available collection is 
disappointing, to say the least. 
Incomplete archives are avail¬ 
able for Workers Power (Britain 
and Australia), Trotskyist Interna¬ 
tional, Trotskyist Bulletin, and the 
defunct Permanent Revolution 
journal. For example, the WP 
(Britain) archive has a selection 
of articles from the March 2000 
to February 2001 issues. Editions 
before and after that date are not 
listed. The PR and TB archives are 
even worse, managing just one 
issue apiece. This gap in the 
archives is partially made up for 
by the very helpful organisation 
of material on the home page. 

For example, articles are 
thematically arranged country by 
country, allowing one to survey 
the LRCI’s take on events from 
Brazil to Sri Lanka. 

Finally, the links section tend 
to come across as an after¬ 
thought. A separated hammer 
and sickle occupies the top of 
the page, indicating that this 
area is still under construction. 

In total there are just 17 links: 
six to other LRCI sections with 
the rest being made up by 
Destroy IMF (a WP front), 
Globalise Resistance, a broken 
link to the London Socialist 
Alliance Gust how long have the 
links been “under construc¬ 
tion”?) and others. Unusually for 
a left website, links to CNN, the 
BBC and even the Financial 
Times are included - under the 
rubric, “our pick of daily news 
sources”. Maybe the comrades 
are hoping that Ted Turner et al 
will return the favour. 

In sum, like the website of the 
Socialist Workers Party, WP’s 
online window to their organisa¬ 
tion is a very amateurish effort 
indeed (see Weekly Worker 
December 19). While it may offer 
a more or less adequate repre¬ 
sentation of WP and the LRCI, the 
poor presentation and incom¬ 
plete archives will do little to win 
them new sympathisers. I suspect 
that few people beyond the ranks 
of the LRCI itself will be adding 
this site to their bookmarks • 

Phil Hamilton 
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tion of full-scale war launched 
within 48 hours of January 27. 
Organised by Bristol Stop the War 
Coalition. 




National 

demonstration 


Called by Stop the War Coalition, 
Saturday February 15, London. 


Artists against the 
War 


Postcards - 50p each. 
artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 


Liverpool says no 


A nti-war protestors gathered 
in Liverpool on Saturday 
January 18. Despite prob¬ 
lems with publicity, numbers 
were quite high - around 500 or so. 
Headed by the banner of Liverpool 
Trades Union Council - co-sponsor, 
along with the Stop the War Coalition 
and Liverpool Friends of Palestine - the 
march was promptly marshalled and 
mobilised. Effectively stewarded and 
with a number of other trade union 
banners present, the event gave an 
impression of being a disciplined 
working class action. 

Though spirits were buoyant as 
protestors headed toward the city 
centre, the demonstration was oddly 
quiet - perhaps all were content to let 
the Irish republican flute band prove 
its musical abilities. That the organisers 
had apparently forgotten to bring 
loud-hailers must have been a factor 
too. 

With St George's Plateau - the usual 
destination for demonstrations in 


Liverpool - out of bounds due to repair 
work, marchers rallied at the Victoria 
monument. Alongside representatives 
of each of the sponsoring organisa¬ 
tions there were several other speak¬ 
ers, including an Aslef representative 
and an Iraqi exile - all did well despite a 
poor PA sound-system and were well 
received. 

The loudest applause, however, was 
reserved for a message read out from 
officers of the San Francisco 
Longshoremen’s Union, who reported 
that US dockers were participating in 
the anti-war demonstration held on the 
same day in that city. The war was 
contrary to the interests of the workers 
of all nations, we were told, and it 
could be prevented only by means of 
the working class - dockers, transport 
workers and others - taking action to 
frustrate the war efforts of capital. 

The refusal of the Motherwell Aslef 
drivers to move a munitions train was 
cited as a superb example of the action 
that is required. The working class 


press and communications networks 
must give the maximum publicity to 
instances of this type, which the 
capitalist class will strive to hide. This 
of course is the correct analysis of the 
situation - war is a class question and 
its liquidation is a matter decided by 
class struggle alone. 

Much was made by other speakers 
of the importance of mobilising for a 
massive turnout at the national 
demonstration in London on February 
15. Certainly numbers on the sheets 
are very important, but they are not an 
end in themselves. What banner 
should we strive to place at the head of 
the march? One calling for ‘peace’? For 
‘no wars’? Or, rather, one calling for 
something more, one that points the 
way forward? 

It comes down to this: is the anti-war 
movement to be led down a pacifist 
blind-alley with peace as the only 
demand, or forward towards a socialist 
perspective? • 

Ray Ely 


Cardiff 

Desire for politics 


A s US secretary of state Colin 
Powell told a German newspaper 
that he believed there would be, 
by the end of the month, a “persuasive 
case” that Iraq was not cooperating with 
inspection teams, anti-war demonstrators 
in Wales voiced their opposition to the 
impending invasion. 

Around 1,000 people, more than three 
times the number originally envisaged by 
the South Wales Coalition to Stop the 
War, marched through the centre of Car¬ 
diff on January 19. On the whole, the 
demonstration was more lively and up¬ 
beat than the capital has seen in recent 
times, with a definite sense of confidence 
in the air. Impressive too was the social 
composition of those marching. To see 
hardened elements of the left, who have 


been attending political demonstrations 
of this sort for years, marching alongside 
young working class muslims, many of 
whom were women, was very encourag¬ 
ing indeed. 

However, this obvious radicalisation 
could prove problematic for some of the 
left. In a discussion with a Weekly 
Worker seller, one Socialist Workers 
Party comrade displayed an attitude 
that was distinctly lacking in an under¬ 
standing of the need to develop a con¬ 
sistent and independent working class 
approach to the problem of Palestinian 
oppression. The idea that any solution 
which denies the democratic rights of 
both Israeli and Palestinian workers is, 
in fact, a concession to nationalism, 
seemed lost on the comrade. 


The desire for politics was reflected by 
the fact that the three Weekly Worker 
sellers shifted in excess of 40 papers be¬ 
tween them. One CPGB comrade com¬ 
mented that he did not remember another 
demonstration where it had been so easy 
to sell the paper - mostly to young peo¬ 
ple. Other left paper-sellers were 
strangely few and far between - just a few 
comrades with Socialist Worker and The 
Socialist and one Workers Power seller. 

On a less positive note, two anarchists 
attempted to dismpt the procession by 
chaining themselves to some railings. 
However, even though one of them ap¬ 
peared to be dressed as Santa Claus, 
their antics were largely ignored by the 
vast majority of the crowd • 

Ethan Grech 
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Executive debates 
'political relations’ 

Martin Thomas of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty reports on last 
weekend’s meeting of the Socialist Alliance executive 



T he Socialist Alliance executive com¬ 
mittee meeting on January 18 was 
quiet, but with one item possibly car- 
lying drastic implications for the fu¬ 
ture. 

Everyone agreed that the alliance should 
be active and visible in the mn-up to, and on, 
the big anti-war demonstration planned for 
February 15. On the politics of it, the meeting 
voted to support both the ‘Cairo declaration’ 
(of “solidarity with Iraq", adopted at a confer¬ 
ence where Saddam Hussein’s ambassador 
was a keynote speaker) and a declaration 
(“We oppose both Saddam Hussein and the 
US war on Iraq”) originating from US anti-war 
activists and signed by Michael Albert, Noam 
Chomsky, Edward Said and others. 

These texts had been discussed on the ex¬ 
ecutive’s email list before the meeting, but 
there was no further substantial discussion 
at the meeting. I was apparently the only one 
to think that the two texts represented con¬ 
tradictory politics - not just in subsidiary de¬ 
tails but in basic orientation. I was against 
signing the Cairo declaration. 

The Socialist Alliance’s local government 
manifesto, passed at the February 2002 na¬ 
tional council, was referred to a sub-commit- 
tee of Tony Reid, Margaret Manning and 
Declan O’Neill for updating and revision. De¬ 
tailed procedures for the appointment of a new 
SA office worker were agreed. The new clos¬ 
ing date for job applications will be February 
7, and a panel of Lesley Mahmood, Steve 
Godward and Nick Wrack will interview ap¬ 
plicants on March 1. 

Weyman Bennett (Socialist Workers Party) 
received support for a series of alliance pub¬ 
lic meetings against racism. Rob Hoveman 
(SA secretary, SWP) said that the alliance 
would approach Italy’s Rifondazione Comu- 
nista to explore the possibilities of a united, 
European-wide campaign in the EU elections 
of2004. 

There were brief reports on Steve 
Godward’s victimisation (Steve, vice-chair of 
the SA and a firefighter, is being sacked on 
trumped-up charges of sabotage); on finance; 
on arrangements for the Socialist Alliance 
annual conference on March 15; on the ex¬ 
ecutive’s review of the alliance constitution; 
on preparations for the local government elec¬ 
tions in parts of England in May this year; and 
on resolutions in trade unions on the political 
fund. 

The longest discussion was one on “po¬ 
litical relations and the development of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance”, in which the unaffiliated 
members of the executive talked through their 
grievances with the SWP (I did not speak in 
the discussion, and the other three organised 
groups in the alliance besides the SWP and 
AWL - Workers Power, International Social¬ 
ist Group and CPGB - were not represented at 
this executive meeting). 


John Rees: persuading his membership 

Lesley Mahmood, Margaret Manning and 
others said that they wanted more “negotia¬ 
tion” on policy “rather than vote-outs”; a 
more active SA press operation; more re¬ 
sources put into helping local alliances de¬ 
velop across England, rather than just 
London-centred national initiatives; and more 
"profile” - meaning, I think, that SWP mem¬ 
bers should do more activity wearing Social¬ 
ist Alliance ‘hats’. 

Rob Hoveman, John Rees and Weyman 
Bennett replied that the SWP had to persuade 
its members to be active in the alliance. SWP 
members were put off when they saw other 
alliance members pleased at getting motions 
through their local alliances against SWP op¬ 
position, or by alliance discussions that were 
“inward-looking”. The SA must turn out more 
to the Stop the War Coalition. 

The December 2001 alliance conference 
passed a constitutional amendment from the 
AWL stating: “All important decisions should 
be taken through written resolutions of ap¬ 
propriate conferences or committees.” No one 
argued against this obvious restatement of 
long-standing labour movement norms. 

However, the drift of the “political relations” 
discussion, from both the SWP and unaffili- 
ated comrades, was to prefer alliance officials 
giving word-of-mouth reports (“taking on 


board” comments from meetings), and not 
written resolutions. At this executive meeting 
Lesley Mahmood, in the chair, proposed that 
all motions should be taken at the end of the 
day (ie, not discussed at all if we were short of 
time). I said that motions should be taken un¬ 
der the relevant agenda item, but Lesley’s 
proposal was adopted with only me voting 
against. 

It was of no immediate consequence since, 
as it turned out, there were no written motions 
to the meeting. Lesley’s concern, as I under¬ 
stand it, was chiefly to make sure that the dis¬ 
cussions on "political relations” and the office 
worker were not lost. But the implications of 
generalising this in future meetings would be 
huge. 

A similar proposal is on the agenda for the 
procedure of SA national councils, from Jim 
Jepps. It states that all motions should be 
taken at the end “with zero, one or two speak¬ 
ers” according to the chair’s ruling. 

Every trade unionist has had experience of 
officials manoeuvring to stop motions getting 
discussed. It is hard, however, to imagine even 
the most bureaucratic union making a formal 
and general rule to ban discussion of critical 
motions in the same agenda section as the 
official report they refer to, to push them all to 
the end of the agenda where the meeting will 
most easily fail to reach them, or to state that 
on a routine chair’s ruling the motions can be 
disposed of with “zero speakers”: ie, without 
the mover even having a chance to state his 
or her case. 

The only redeeming feature of the proposal 
is its unworkability. Logically it would mean 
that no one would have a right to speak in the 
greater pail of executive or national council 
meetings unless their speech was clearly ir¬ 
relevant to any written proposal before the 
meeting. The SA membership should reassert 
labour movement norms and the alliance con¬ 
stitution, and insist on the right to discuss 
motions • 

Note: SA executive member Marcus Strom of 
the CPGB is on paternity leave 
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Oxford’s 

revival 

O xford Socialist Alliance held its annual general meeting 
on January 21, which was coupled with a public meet¬ 
ing addressed by SA national secretary Rob Hoveman. 
There were around 25 people - not a huge turnout, but a big 
improvement on a series of very poorly attended and some¬ 
what disorganised events in the autumn. Noteworthy was a 
significant improvement in attendance by Socialist Workers 
Party members, in spite of a clash with a meeting of Globalise 
Resistance. 

The AGM was largely uncontentious. It is possible that the 
harmony of the meeting was aided by the fact that we did not 
consider motions for the SA annual conference. 

After the AGM business was done, comrade Hoveman 
spoke on the theme ‘Iraq, war, firefighters, privatisation - where 
is New Labour going?’ He gave a fairly standard left account 
of the political situation: the impending war, the Bush and Blair 
administrations’ reasons for promoting it, the continuing 
strong opposition to it; the government’s determination to in¬ 
flict a defeat on the firefighters and cut fire service cover along 
the line of rail ‘modernisation’, and the unpredictability of this 
dispute; several other sections of workers are looking to how 
this develops. He emphasised the “high-risk” character of 
American international strategy (though he rightly declined 
to make military predictions) and of the political strategy of 
the Blairites. 

In this situation he argued that it is crucial for SA to build 
itself as a real socialist alternative, and the possibilities exist 
for doing so. The firefighters’ dispute has led the campaign 
for democratisation of the political fund to take off. not only in 
the FBU but also in other unions, and this campaign is critical. 
Firefighters have been adopted as SA candidates in local by- 
elections in Tottenham Hale and Camden, and a group of fire¬ 
fighters in Basingstoke propose to stand a candidate under 
the SA banner (though there is not yet an organised alliance 
there). On the other hand, comrades in the north freely admit 
that the growth of BNP influence reflects their own failure to 
develop an effective socialist alternative. It is now critical for 
the SA to play this role. 

The speech was followed by a lively discussion. Several 
floor speakers argued for the need for the SA to move towards 
being, or acting as, a political party, though there were vary¬ 
ing views about how rapidly to move in this direction. From 
this the debate shifted to the need for the SA to be able to 
develop priorities, and avoid trying to cover too many meet¬ 
ings (a traditional problem of the Oxford left). Out of this a 
discussion developed about the problem of the SA appear¬ 
ing as ‘just another group of politicians’ who turn up only at 
election time: several speakers argued that we need to “be there 
campaigning” continuously. 

One speaker argued that, for example, it was necessary to 
raise the issue of drug legalisation in connection with local 
estates’ problems with dealers, or link bus timetable issues to 
the effects of privatisation. Another argued we should “get 
back to basics”: Iraq was important, but issues like education, 
health, etc were critical. Responses varied, one person saying 
that the war and the ‘basics’ were linked by the question of 
the money being spent on the war; another that the key to 
“prioritising” was to focus on members’ trade unions and 
workplaces. 

Responding to the discussion, comrade Hoveman reiter¬ 
ated some of his previous points. In relation to the develop¬ 
ment of the SA, he said that, though it was frusUating not to 
have grown more, we had only been in existence for a couple 
of years as a national organisation. With very different tradi- 
tions - a coming together of reformists and revolutionaries - 
there were bound to be disagreements; the key was how to 
manage them: ie, in a “comradely” fashion. 

The alliance was trying to reach out to various elements - old 
Labour and anti-capitalist, as well as others. We need to be 
“broad, welcoming, interesting, principled and active - not to 
just sit in a room but go out and change things”; we need num¬ 
bers but also need to be consistent. 

As an example, in Oxford at the last local elections the SA 
was (heavily) outpolled by the Independent Working Class 
Action. They concentrate their resources very narrowly, but 
also drop fundamental principles in order to get votes, in par¬ 
ticular on immigration. That road leads to Blairism. 

Comrade Hoveman concluded by arguing that if we can get 
millions on the streets for the February 15 anti-war demonstra¬ 
tion we can “kick Blair into the dustbin of history”. 

In the autumn it certainly felt in Oxford as if the SWP had 
decided to put the SA in their back pocket pending the next 
round of elections. If they now think it has to play the lead role 
in political campaigning, this would be a welcome change. It 
would be even more welcome if they were prepared to take 
more steps towards a partyist perspective for the Socialist 
Alliance • 

Mike Macnair 
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ALLIANCE FOR WORKERS' LIBERTY 


Origins and revolutionary 


I n the last article of this series we shall 
deal with ‘origins and revolutionary 
tradition’; put in other words, where 
we come from in terms of 
happenstance and where as revolution¬ 
aries we choose to look in the past for 
inspiration, ideas, values and norms of 
conduct. 

Marxists have always taken the ques¬ 
tion of tradition seriously. For Lenin one 
of the key sources and components of 
Marxism derived from France and the 
tradition of Jacobin communism dating 
back to the years of the great French 
Revolution. Marxists in Russia, an¬ 
nounced the first Manifesto of the Rus¬ 
sian Social Democratic Labour Party, 
consciously carry on “the cause and tra¬ 
ditions of the whole preceding revolu¬ 
tionary movement” ... Lenin, ever the 
consummate practitioner, adds a help¬ 
ful comment: “The tradition of the whole 
preceding revolutionary movement de¬ 
mands that the social democrats shall 
at the present time concentrate their ef¬ 
forts on organising the party, on 
strengthening its internal discipline, and 
on developing the techniques of illegal 
work” (VI Lenin CW Vol 4, Moscow 
1977,pl81). 

So we do not adopt the philistine atti¬ 
tude of the pseudo-radical who in the 
name of a completely spurious ‘original¬ 
ity’ refuses to recognise any tradition. Of 
course, the working class only needs tra¬ 
dition in the sense of learning from the 
past, learning from the broad political 
culture and experience of leaders such as 
Karl Marx, Fredrick Engels, Vladimir 
Lenin, August Bebel, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Leon Trotsky, etc, and the generations 
who made the Commune of 1871, the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, the 1926 
General Strike, the events in France of 
1968 and tire miners’ Great Strike of 1984- 
85. Such a tradition, sythesised into a 
common heritage, allows us to better un¬ 
derstand our present-day conditions and 
tasks. 

Moderate and 
revolutionary democracy 

Suffice to say, Sean Matganma - the pa¬ 
triarch of the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty - argues that our organisation has 
its roots not in the authentic tradition of 
Marxism, but in Stalinism and, with our 
“operational” emphasis on “democ¬ 
racy”, we apparently continue the tradi¬ 
tion of what he disparagingly calls 
“rightwing communism” (unless other¬ 
wise stated all Matgamna quotes are from 
‘Critical notes on the CPGB/WW’, 
www.cpgb.org.uk/awhnotes.html). This 
is a charge we completely reject and 
which should be treated with utter con¬ 
tempt by any thinking partisan of the 
working class. However, to prove it, and 
for the sake of the argument, we must 
fully outline his case. 

According to the patriarch, the CPGB, 
and its Provisional Central Committee, 
was “formed in Stalinism and still dis¬ 
plays the patterns of Stalinist politics”. 
Ergo, the CPGB is “still recognisably an 
ex-Stalinist formation". He pictures us 
emerging from the wreckage of Stalinism 
“politically peiplexed and clueless about 
authentic communist politics, but still 
hypnotised by the democratic and ‘na¬ 
tional liberation’ slogans, demands and 
concerns which, from the mid-1920s on¬ 
ward, have foimed the ‘operational’ poli¬ 
tics of the Stalinist parties”. 

Conventionally, but not inaccurately, 
comrade Matgamna describes the post- 
World War II politics of ‘official commu¬ 
nism’ in the advanced capitalist countries 
as follows: the communist parties cam¬ 
paigned, for example, for “national inde¬ 
pendence” from the USA and other such 
“democratic” demands, which com¬ 
pletely fail to challenge the existing so¬ 


cial system; meanwhile the Soviet Union 
and its state allies provided a glimmer of 
hope because they were said be build¬ 
ing “socialism”. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses the ‘official communist’ parties 
were, yes, reduced to diplomatic pawns 
by the fake communist bureaucratic elite 
in the Soviet Union when it came to high 
politics. Comrade Matgamna correctly 
locates this bifurcation as beginning in 
the mid-1920s. 

By highlighting political questions 
such as abolishing the British constitu¬ 
tional monarchy system and winning 
Scotland's right to self-determination the 
comrade believes that we de facto con¬ 
stitute ourselves as a continuation of this 
rotten tradition. Here is how he reasons: 
The “real” CPGB “were the pioneers of 
Scottish, Welsh and regional self-gov¬ 
ernment - in fact, curiously, of much of 
the Blairites’ programme on such things. 
The sort of stuff you come out with, 
about, for example, Scotland, is the direct 
continuation of the politics of the organi¬ 
sation whose name you are inexplicably 
proud to claim as your own and of the 
Stalinist tradition in which it was rooted! 
And in which you are, despite every¬ 
thing, still rooted.” 

In fact when it comes to the "pio¬ 
neers” of “Scottish, Welsh and regional 
self-government” within the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy system it would be 
more accurate to credit the Gladstonian 
Liberal Party and Kier Hardie’s Labour 
Party. That aside, for the patriarch, if 
there are “differences between you and 
the real CPGB on these questions, they 
are only differences of detail”. In other 
words the comrade is incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between a programme of 
liberal reform, in this case the miserable 
perspective of securing a sop royalist 
parliament, and a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme for extreme democracy that 
touches the limits of capitalist social 
relations and points beyond. 

In this thoroughly left economistic 
spirit he then observes that "democrati¬ 
cally inclined ex-Stalinists” habitually 
“wind up as some species of bourgeois 
democrat”. Either way, the only saving 
virtue of the “old” CPGB was that it “had 
other irons in the fire”. They did “unfor¬ 
tunately” organise in the labour move¬ 
ment. A totally one-sided, and typically 
sectarian judgement. 

Seemingly things would have been far 
better in Britain in the absence of Com¬ 
munist Party organisation in the trade 
unions. A view that would doubtless 
have been echoed by Ted Heath, Barbara 
Castle, Harold Wilson, Roy Jenkins, 
Robert Carr and other such ministers of 
the crown - Tory and Labour alike - who 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s saw their 
draconian anti-trade union bills and acts 
come crashing to grief in no small part 
due to the extensive networks of CPGB 
militants. 

Certainly in the assessment of Richard 
Clutterbuck - a soldier turned rightwing 
academic - “by far the most effective” of 
all die left groups in the 1960s and 70s 
was the CPGB. And almost in spite of 
himself this cold war warrior is forced to 
admit diat the main reason why in 1976 
some 15% of the executive committee 
members of all the biggest trade unions 
were CPGB members must be explained 
by the “confidence” which the average 
CPGB militant tirelessly “earns” on the 
shop floor (R Clutterbuck Britain in 
agony Harmondsworth 1980, pp241, 
245). 

Comrade Matgamna goes from one¬ 
sidedness to downright falsification. 
Having effectively and irresponsibly 
handed what he dismissively calls 
“democratic questions” to the liberal 
bourgeoisie (the quote marks are his), the 
comrade maintains that we display a “big¬ 


oted neglect of the economic class strug¬ 
gle and the bedrock labour movement”. 

Yet, as any half attentive reader of the 
Weekly Worker will testify, this is non¬ 
sense. Glance over the last six months 
and our coverage of the firefighters’ 
strikes; the Scottish train drivers’ boy¬ 
cott of munitions; Mark Serwotka’s suc¬ 
cess in securing himself as PCSU 
general secretary; the London PCSU 
dispute; the ousting of pro-Blair right¬ 
wingers by Bob Crow and Derek Simp¬ 
son; Greg Tucker’s appeal against a 
witch-hunting demotion; Arthur 
Scargill’s brutal curbing of democracy 
in the NUM; etc. Then there is the lead 
our comrades provided in getting the 
Socialist Alliance to organise fractions 
in trade unions and across industries. 
Amongst others the Socialist Alliance’s 
March 2002 trade union conference was 
addressed by the CPGB's Lee Rock, 
PCSU London secretary, and Peter 
Grant, chair of Manchester Piccadilly 
Aslef. 

This selective, though by no means 
unrepresentative, list is presented not in 
a stupid attempt to boast. That can safely 
be left to puffed-up sectarians. No, what 
we are doing at this present moment in 
time, and have done in the past, is woe¬ 
fully inadequate and shockingly primi¬ 
tive - as is the trade union and industrial 
work of all the existing left groups taken 
together, let alone singularly. I simply 
want to show once again that the patri¬ 
arch talks rubbish. The CPGB has no 
“bigoted” attitude towards economic 
struggles. 

These skirmishes with the employers 
play a vital role as a training ground for 
the working class. But they cannot in 
and of themselves produce communist 
consciousness. Savvy? That in our 
opinion requires Marxism, which is de¬ 
veloped outside the employer-em¬ 
ployee loop. Needless to say, virtually 
the entire spectrum of the existing left 
worships spontaneous trade union 
struggles and, like comrade Matgamna, 
downplays or dismisses the necessity 
of massively extending democracy. In 
such circumstances, in order to over¬ 
come the economistic contagion, the 
CPGB stresses, and stresses again, poli¬ 
tics, politics, politics. For that corrective 
we make no apology. 

As a last resort comrade Matgamna 
is forced to claim that our “operational” 
communism is only a “thing of names, 
symbols and fetishes”. This is either 
plain silly or downright dishonest. It is 
true that we proudly call ourselves 
‘Marxists’, ‘Leninists’ and ‘commu¬ 
nists’. As explained on a whole number 
of previous occasions we see no need 
whatsoever to give up these historically 
established and scientific names for our 
politics. Neither the Morning Star Sta- 
linites nor the Eurocommunist Marxism 
Today factions had any legitimate right 
to them. The same goes for the hammer 
and sickle symbol, the red flag and the 
title of our party for that matter. 

Comrade Matgamna gets very hot and 
bothered by this essentially superficial 
and secondary aspect to our politics. He 
finds them profoundly objectionable. 
That surely explains why after the No¬ 
vember 2002 European Social Forum in 
Florence, Solidarity, the AWL’s fort¬ 
nightly paper, carried a very pained re¬ 
port complaining that the left in Italy 
marched in their hundreds of thousands 
carrying the red flag with the hammer and 
sickle emblazoned upon it. Poor things, 
the AWL comrades felt decidedly “un¬ 
comfortable”. 

Such fawning before rightwing La¬ 
bourite and little Britain prejudice is re¬ 
grettable. But one should at least expect 
consistency. Do not cleanse and renew, 
but discard and surrender everything 


that might possibly have been ‘tainted’ 
by the Stalinites. That should be the 
practice. 

Of course, being totally inconsistent, 
comrade Matgamna does no such 
thing. So the AWL stands alongside us 
in elections under the shade of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s red flag. It too employs, 
when it suits, the clenched fist salute 
and symbol - invented by the (Stalinite) 
Communist Patty of Germany and popu¬ 
larised throughout the world by the 
(Stalinite) International Brigades in 
Spain. In private comrade Matgamna 
calls himself a ‘communist’. Indeed the 
factional name the AWL once gave it¬ 
self was ‘International-Communist 
League’. And today the AWL’s youth 
franchise is entitled ‘Bolshie’. Clearly 
the patriarch and his lieutenants elevate 
what is of secondary importance virtu¬ 
ally into lines of demarcation ... but in a 
highly selective, quirky and hypocriti¬ 
cal fashion. 

Parly names 

Comrade Matgamna is prepared to grant 
that CPGB members are “subjectively 
revolutionary”. However, because we 
prioritise politics and the struggle for 
democracy he is of the opinion that “you 
stand curiously close to the right wing 
of the old (that is, the real) CPGB” - ie, the 
Marxism Today faction and the Euro¬ 
communists, whom he concedes cannot 
be considered revolutionary. 

As a result of this peculiar, not to say 
bizarre, ‘analysis’ he reckons that our 
political tendency cannot subsist for 
long “on such a basis”. The contradic¬ 
tion “between what you are subjec¬ 
tively” and what you are in “objective 
political terms”, will resolve itself “one 
way or the other”. Obviously the signs 
are bad. In comrade Matgamna’s ac¬ 
count our concept of the revolutionary 
party has been allowed to “shrink 
down” to an "ahistorical fetish”. Hence 
the party we envisage is nothing more 
than “the bearer of anointed symbolic 
things”. After all, the “measure” of 
whether an organisation is communist 
is not “what it says it is”, but “what it is 
in practice; its real programme is not 
only stuff written down somewhere, but 
the sum total of what it is and does”. 
And what do we do? - nothing: noth¬ 
ing, that is, apart from promoting what 
he calls rightwing “democratic ques¬ 
tions” and excitedly parading our exotic 
collection of fetish objects. 

The problems with comrade Matgam¬ 
na’s ‘analysis’ are legion. Let me high¬ 
light just three points, however. 

Firstly, blinkered by economism, he 
appears completely incapable of recog¬ 
nising the fully rounded nature and the 
significance of our programme. Not least 
how the struggle for extreme democ¬ 
racy under capitalism is linked to the re¬ 
alisation of socialism and in due course 
communism. To prioritise this struggle 
for democracy does not in any way im¬ 
ply a "bigoted neglect of the economic 
class struggle and the bedrock labour 
movement”. As argued above, the 
pages of the Weekly Worker prove that. 

Secondly, if anyone “fetishes” sym¬ 
bols and names, it is comrade Matgamna 
and his acolytes. For example, while - 
along with Marx, Engels and Lenin - we 
consider that the “scientific name” of our 
party is, and should be, “communist”, we 
are quite prepared to accept the transfor¬ 
mation of the Socialist Alliance into the 
Socialist Alliance Party; though SAP is 
undoubtedly a pig of a name if there ever 
was one. 

Thirdly, and most importantly, no se¬ 
cret has ever been made of the fact that, 
while the name Communist Party has 
been won from the Marxism Today liq¬ 
uidators, we are no party. Take a look at 


our ‘What we fight for’ column in the 
Weekly Worker. 

By ‘party’ Marxism implies part of a 
particular class, in this case the advanced 
part of the working class. That is why, if 
die Socialist Alliance suddenly agreed at 
its next conference in March to change 
its name to SAP, or even CPGB, that 
would not constitute it a party. To be a 
party in the meaningful sense of the 
word would require the influx of thou¬ 
sands - many thousands - of class-con¬ 
scious workers. The merger of five small 
left groups and a few hundred, often di¬ 
rectionless, generally backward and typi¬ 
cally confused independents hardly 
equates to a party - though it might rep¬ 
resent a welcome aspirational move to¬ 
wards that necessary goal in the first 
place by launching a weekly common pa¬ 
per, developing a healthy political culture 
and pooling existing resources and ef¬ 
forts. 

At this primitive stage of develop¬ 
ment none of the groups in Britain op¬ 
erates as a party or anything like one. 
Their main sphere of activity, or practice, 
is composing and promoting propa¬ 
ganda ... good, bad or indifferent. Eg, 
Solidarity and the Weekly Worker. No 
one of us leads a strategically important 
section, or speaks on behalf of an influ¬ 
ential layer of the working class, or even 
possesses anything more than the most 
shallow and tenuous roots. The Social¬ 
ist Party in England and Wales has three 
or four councillors. The rest none. Un¬ 
der these circumstances there is un¬ 
doubtedly an abnormal imbalance 
between “theory” in the groups and the 
participating in real movement of the 
working class - nonetheless at present 
both exist at an abysmally low level. 

Comrade Matgamna might like to pre¬ 
tend that he and the AWL possess the 
fully perfected Marxist programme and 
are busily carving out the fuUue that the 
AWL alone proclaims through magnifi¬ 
cent victories scored in the thick of the 
class struggle. But this is hardly the case. 
His smug, self-satisfied, buffoonery 
which claims otherwise is surely to con¬ 
stitutes oneself part of the problem rather 
than part of the solution. 

I am Ml of admiration for the sterling 
work conducted by individual AWL com- 
rades or tiny, artificially concentrated 
knots of AWL comrades (the same goes 
for members of other groups and non- 
aligned militants too). Given the severe 
limitations that exist in terms of person¬ 
nel and resources, no one can dismiss 
what has been achieved on the London 
underground or in the post office. After 
all the AWL has no more titan 100 mem¬ 
bers nationwide. But let us not kid our¬ 
selves with vainglorious chatter. A sober 
assessment of where we are now organi¬ 
sationally is a precondition for any real, 
meaningful, advance. 

Before proceeding further it will be 
useful to elaborate upon comrade Mat¬ 
gamna’s prognosis for our organisation. 
He dismisses the coherence of our ranks 
and characterises us as “a variegated col¬ 
lection of individuals” - the same “de¬ 
scription which Lutte Ouvriere comrades 
used to describe the ‘pre-Leninist’ (pre- 
1968) International Socialists (the fore¬ 
runner of today’s SWP)”. 

It has dawned upon comrade Mat¬ 
gamna that the CPGB has managed to 
recruit relatively experienced comrades 
“from all over the spectrum of the left”. 
Of course, for us this is a sign of sUength. 
Yes, we have comrades in our ranks origi¬ 
nating from a diverse range of back¬ 
grounds. Comrades have come to us from 
one or the other ‘official communist’ fac¬ 
tions of the old CPGB: eg, the Morning 
Star and Straight Leftism. Besides that 
we have, just as significantly, won over 
people from Gerry Healy’s imploded 
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Workers Revolutionary Party, the now 
defunct International Marxist Group, the 
SWP, the Spartacist milieu, SPEW, the 
Socialist Labour Party and, not surpris¬ 
ingly, the Labour Party. Most recruits 
nowadays, we should add, no longer 
come from the fragmented left, but are 
fresh to politics. 

Where thinking partisans of the work¬ 
ing class and the left would sincerely and 
wholeheartedly celebrate and seek to 
emulate and generalise this achievement, 
comrade Matgamna mourns, or at least 
pretends to mourn. After all the fact that 
we can democratically unite and organ¬ 
ise in common actions comrades from 
such a diverse range of backgrounds is 
surely good news for a movement which 
has had such a ruinous and debilitating 
history of split, followed by split, usually 
on the basis of nothing more substantial 
than questioning the mling orthodoxy or 
the proprietorial mood swings of aspir¬ 
ing sect builders. 

Of course, our membership is no mere 
“variegated collection of individuals”. 
We have hammered out a draft pro¬ 
gramme which all are expected to accept. 
There is also an expanding body of gen¬ 
erally agreed theory. Upon these solid 
foundations we proceed. 

Naturally there are differences. Old 
ones and new ones. That should come 
as no surprise, nor is it something to 
wony about. Unlike yesterday’s hard but 
brittle sects we understand that constant 
questioning and the ongoing search for 
clarity are both necessary features of any 
healthy political organism. Democracy 
and open polemic provide the best way 
to achieve disciplined unity in action and 
the best way for advanced ideas to over¬ 
come backward ideas. Here in the micro¬ 
cosm of the CPGB is a glimpse of the 
future. And it works. 

Comrade Matgamna refuses to look at 
this positive development on the left as 
what it is. He wants to believe, must be¬ 
lieve, that our organisation is united 
around what he dismissively dubs “right¬ 
ist” “democratic questions” and mere 
symbols and fetishes. He cannot. 
will not, admit that what char¬ 
acterises our membership 
is tested and constantly 
retested unity around 
the programme of ex¬ 
treme democracy and 
communism. 

Presumably that 
is why, for his own 
dubious reasons 
no doubt, he is so 
insistent that we 
claim for ourselves 
the entire heritage 
of the old ‘official’ CPGB 
It hardly needs say¬ 
ing, but say it I 
must-this 


rather desperate contention is simply un¬ 
true. Over the 10 years covering 1981 and 
1991 our faction fought all forms of op¬ 
portunism and revisionism in the CPGB 
(in 1991 we took tire name, CPGB, from 
the liquidators). Using our publication 
The Leninist we dragged the Morning 
Star, Marxism Today, Seven Days and 
Straight Left factions from their hidden, 
troglodyte existence out into the eviscer¬ 
ating glare of daylight. Publicity both 
enlightens and destroys. However, we 
did not attack the opportunist factions 
simply in and of themselves. We sought 
to show where they had come from theo¬ 
retically in terms of the history of com¬ 
munism. 

The rot began not in 1929 or 1935, let 
alone 1951 or 1977. Prom the beginning 
we located Stalin’s ‘socialism’ in one 
country and the subordination of the 
world revolution to the interests of one 
state as a fundamental problem and a 
deviation from the basic principles of 
Marxism. Such a stance was in full con¬ 
formity with the tradition we looked to 
for inspiration and ideas: that is, the tra¬ 
dition of Leninism. 

This is obviously very confusing for 
comrade Matgamna. He cannot quite 
get his head round the specific origins 
of the Weekly Worker and what he calls 
the core membership of today’s CPGB. 
and the fact that as an honest, aggres¬ 
sive and open oppositional faction we 
rounded upon the dominant tradition of 
‘official communism’ in its totality. It is 
not at all complicated. Surely, with a lit¬ 
tle help, comrade Matgamna can solve 
what he seems to regard as an impossi¬ 
ble paradox with reference to his own 
tradition. 

Prom the mid-1930s Trotskyism 
sought refuge and relevance in the par¬ 
ties of social democracy, not least the 
Labour Party. Until recently, for example, 
the AWL was safely burrowed away in 
the Labour Party. Now it is true that there 
was a certain political accommodation. 
This was taken to its furthest point per¬ 
haps by the Militant Tendency of Ted 
Grant and Peter Taaffe. These com¬ 
rades publicly and repeatedly 
identified themselves with 
the tradition of Kier Har- 
die and the early Labour 
Party. Nevertheless, 
putting that chame¬ 
leon-like behaviour 
aside, there was 
nothing inevitable 
about such crass op¬ 
portunism. Theoreti¬ 
cally it is quite 
possible to pursue 
principled work 
inside the 


Labour Party, all the while basing one¬ 
self on an altogether different tradition. 

It would be stupid to dismiss the La¬ 
bour Party in terms of its formation, his¬ 
tory and future as inherently and 
necessarily reactionary. Besides the re¬ 
volting string of leaders and the thor¬ 
oughly pro-capitalist government, there 
is another side to the Labour Party. Es¬ 
tablishing the Labour Party, first as the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
marked an historic break by the mass of 
the organised working class from politi¬ 
cal dependence on the Liberal Party. A 
great step forward in British conditions. 
And the fact that the trade unions still 
constitute the foundations of the Labour 
Party is a constant irritant as far as the 
capitalist class in concerned. So the La¬ 
bour Party has two sides. 

It is not only perfectly principled but 
necessary to engage with and win over 
the working class pole of Labourism and 
break it once and for all from the bour¬ 
geois pole. Concretely how this should 
be done is, of course, a matter of tactics. 
Nevertheless that communists can work 
within die Labour Party as Marxists even 
today cannot be doubted. 

Why then has comrade Matgamna 
such a monumental problem when it 
comes to the CPGB which, when it was 
founded, unlike the Labour Party, was a 
genuinely revolutionary organisation? 
Indeed the fomiation of the CPGB was 
one of the highest achievements of the 
working class movement in Britain, if not 
the highest. 

Despite the small size of the CPGB - 
2,000 members at the first proper count 
- it combined in its early years the at¬ 
tempt to assimilate Leninism and Bol¬ 
shevism with growing influence that 
went into the heartlands of the trade 
unions and the Labour Party - affiliates 
to the CPGB-led National Minority 
Movement and the National Leftwing 
Movement were counted in the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. What we lay claim 
to was that side of the CPGB’s tradition. 
A tradition denied in theory and prac¬ 
tice by opportunist factions, yes, but a 
tradition that should never be dismissed 
as dead and buried, simply because, 
cleansed and renewed, it is full of rich 
lessons for today’s fragmented left. 
Note, the CPGB was formed through the 
merger of the British Socialist Party, the 
Communist Unity Group and a host of 
smaller groupings, including the left of 
the Independent Labour Party. 

Quite evidently it is necessary to 
separate specific origins and revolution¬ 
ary tradition. For example, the specific 
political origins of Sean Matgamna lie 
in the ‘official’ Young Communist 
League and Gerry Healy’s cult in the 
1960s. After that, in the early 1970s, we 
find him fronting his own micro-group 
which then briefly secured itself a home 
in Tony Cliff’s International Socialists 
as a recognised faction. Expulsion in 
1974was followed in 1975-76 by a merger 
and an almost instant split with Work¬ 
ers Power and then Allan Thornett’s 
Workers Socialist League. In 1982 the 
Socialist Organiser Alliance was formed 
with Ken Livingstone and other Labour 
leftwingers and a phase of particularly 
deep entry work followed. 

Only after Tony Blair’s May 1997 elec¬ 
tion victory failed to bring about the pre¬ 
dicted ‘crisis of expectation’ did a 
thoroughly discredited and dumb¬ 


founded AWL leadership stumble out of 
the Labour Party. Half-heartedly and with¬ 
out a clear perspective, the AWL found 
its way into the Socialist Alliance. 

These specific origins of comrade 
Matgamna and Iris group have had their 
impact on what we shall call ascribed tra¬ 
dition. Practice is after all primary and, al¬ 
beit through a series of mediations, 
always operates as the final determinant. 
Nevertheless the effect must be two- 
way. Ascribed tradition, because it is a 
form of consciousness, informs and im¬ 
pacts upon practice. The final determi¬ 
nant is itself thoroughly determined. 

In light of the above argument let us 
ask an obvious question. When the 
AWL comrades were beavering away 
in the bowels of the Labour Party and 
calling for a new Labour Representation 
Committee, would it be fair, or accurate, 
to categorise their ascribed traditions 
under the heading of Labourism and 
Kier Hardie, let alone Philip Snowden, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Clement 
Attlee? With this and that caveat, cer¬ 
tainly not (though comrade Matgamna 
has on occasion blurted out very La¬ 
bourite formulations: eg, the 1945 gov¬ 
ernment was a “workers’ government”). 
Nevertheless the ascribed tradition of 
the AWL quite clearly goes back to Max 
Shachtman and then before that to Leon 
Trotsky, Vladimir Lenin, Lredrick Engels 
and Karl Marx. 

That does not imply that in some way 
there exists some unbroken, direct, or¬ 
ganisational linkage joining Karl Marx 
and Sean Matgamna. The revolutionary 
tradition has undergone a whole number 
of ruptures and intenuptions. There is no 
unbroken thread, except in the imagina¬ 
tion. 

Those present-day organisations that 
claim some direct organisational inherit¬ 
ance that miraculously comes down to 
them from the Communist League of 
1848, or the Bolsheviks of 1903, are in my 
mind the equivalent of medieval warlords, 
parvenus all, who attempted to lend them¬ 
selves legitimacy and status that they 
would otherwise sorely lack by invent¬ 
ing family trees for themselves which 
went back in a perfectly straight line to 
progenitors such as King Priam of Hom¬ 
er’s Troy and even the legendary gods 
of Mount Olympus themselves. 

We have no need for revolutionary ro¬ 
manticism. hi terms of our specific origins 
- that is, myself and those whom com¬ 
rade Matgamna calls the CPGB’s ‘core’ - 
yes, all of us cut our political teeth as 
youngsters in the ranks of ‘official com¬ 
munism’. I joined the Young Communist 
League in the 1960s and then, by way of 
the ‘official’ CPGB, New Communist 
Pally and Communist Party of Turkey, I 
helped form the Leninist faction in 1979. 
Two years later we were ready to an¬ 
nounce our public existence and publish 
our journal The Leninist. Those two 
years were spent in study, debate, clari¬ 
fication and reorientation. 

Whatever the limitations of The Len¬ 
inist - and there are many - our ascribed 
tradition shines through. In terms of in¬ 
spiration, ideas, values and norms of 
conduct we look not only to the CPGB 
of 1920, but to Russian Bolshevism and 
German communism and before that the 
physical-force wing of Chartism, the 
Leveller party of the English Revolution 
and even back to the Great Society en¬ 
visaged by John Ball, Watt Tyler, Jack 


Straw and other leaders of the 1381 peas¬ 
ants’ revolt. 

Comrade Matgamna insistently de¬ 
mands that I insert Trotskyism into our 
tradition as if it were some kind of vital 
missing link which joins today with Len¬ 
inism and Marxism. My refusal has met 
with indignation, outrage and incompre¬ 
hension. 

And yet we experienced no problem 
whatsoever - for example, speaking in 
1983 - in assessing the “left groupings” 
in the 1920s Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union, which prominently featured 
Trotsky, as the “go-forward tendency’’ - 
because it corresponded “broadly to the 
long-term interests of the proletariat”. 
The left and united oppositions called for 
the “restoration of party democracy” 
and a determined push for industrialisa¬ 
tion through planning and “banking on 
the world revolution” (J Conrad From 
October to August London 1992, p35). 
And that, of course, met with our full, ret¬ 
rospective approval. 

It is also true by the same measure that, 
while long holding Trotsky in the high¬ 
est esteem, I have many criticisms of him 
and his record. Leave aside his pre-1917 
anti-Bolshevism and the technocratism 
displayed as the ‘prophet in power’. 
What are the three defining characteris¬ 
tics of Trotskyism as opposed to Lenin¬ 
ism? 

Firsdy, the dogmatic insistence held till 
the end of Trotsky’s life, that the Soviet 
Union remained some kind of workers’ 
state, despite the complete absence of 
elementary democracy, because of so- 
called “property forms”: ie, universal 
nationalisation. Then, secondly, there is 
the abortive ‘Fourth International' - an 
international sect which drove out dis¬ 
senters like Shachtman, Hal Draper and 
others who dared doubt the socialistic 
credentials of the Soviet Union. Thirdly, 
there is his economistic and apocalyptic 
Transitional programme, which nowa¬ 
days excuses the most pathetic tailing of 
existing consciousness. 

Personally I find no advantage in 
adopting Trotskyism. On the contrary I 
consciously reject the bulk of that tradi¬ 
tion and have indeed found it necessary 
not only to criticise Trotsky’s formula¬ 
tions on the ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’ - where he ignorantly counter¬ 
poses it to democracy - but Lenin too. 
What of Shachtman and co, and their 
‘theory’ of the Soviet Union as ‘bureau¬ 
cratic collectivism’ ? Though they ex¬ 
posed the all too evident flaws and falla¬ 
cies upheld by Trotsky their ‘theory’ of 
bureaucratic collectivism is in fact little 
more than a label. Like Tony Cliff’s ‘state 
capitalism’, it really does not deserve to 
be called a theory. 

In terms of how Marxism has struck 
out various sub-branches throughout 
the 20th century, I therefore find myself 
compelled to cut back towards near the 
base. My Leninism is stronger and more 
rigorous because it has been reduced. To 
reject everything of what came after Lenin 
would be stupid, but to simply go in for 
some minor cosmetic pruning would, I 
believe, be totally insufficient. Marxism 
can only be advanced by lopping off the 
counterrevolutionary tradition of Stalin¬ 
ism and cutting back to the trunk the 
completely inadequate alternatives of 
Trotskyism, Shachtmanism, Cliffism - 
and, for that matter. Matshachtmanism • 
Jack Conrad 


Marxism can only be advanced by lopping off the 
counterrevolutionary tradition of Stalinism and cutting 
back to the trunk the completely inadequate 
alternatives of Trotskyism, Shachtmanism and Cliffism 
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Against theocratic reaction 


I am quite satisfied with the case I 
have made against co-sponsorship 
of demonstrations with the Muslim 
Association of Britain in previous 
articles, as well as the supplementary let¬ 
ter in last week’s paper (Weekly Worker 
January 16). 

However, Mark Fischer’s rejection of 
my tactic was clearly expressed in that 
issue of the paper, where he says that “we 
regard co-sponsorship of events with 
organisations such as the MAB to be a 
tactical question - certainly not to be 
ruled impermissible in principle ... if the 
MAB is capable of mobilising a section 
of the population that we currently can¬ 
not, then what do we lose by smoothing 
our way to make mass propaganda and 
agitation which we could otherwise not 
carry out? As long as communists make 
no political concessions to fundamen¬ 
talism, as long as they actually utilise the 
action to make propaganda for secular¬ 
ism, democracy and the working class 
programme amongst these layers, what 
is the problem?” (‘Focus, everyone. Fo¬ 
cus’). 

I will briefly respond to both Mark’s 
point and also Ian’s, as expressed in his 
recent article (‘Marxist analysis or crying 
wolf’ Weekly Worker January 9), by first 
looking at the united front tactic and then 
examining the relationship between 
Marxist organisations and political/reli¬ 
gious groupings. 

There seems to me, as I have stated 
previously, to be an underestimation of 
the dangers of political islam not only in 
the left generally but also within our own 
ranks. Ian’s remarks on the surrogate 
national-liberationism of Hezbollah re¬ 
minds me of the old arguments about the 
historical ‘locum’ of Deutscher, Mandel 
and others in which the working class is 
replaced by another progressive politi¬ 
cal force such as a national-liberationist 
movement or a neo-Stalinist bureaucracy. 
I have significant differences on the na¬ 
tional liberation question with the party 
majority (although this is not the place 
to enter into debate on this issue) and 
Ian’s islamist locum here smacks of the 
worst aspects of orthodox Trotskyism. 

One of the problems is that the origi¬ 
nal Bolshevik attitude towards islam, par¬ 
ticularly at the time of the congress of the 
peoples of the east, stemmed almost en¬ 
tirely from conjunctural political consid¬ 
erations of expediency rather than any 
principled, clear-sighted, historical mate¬ 
rialist analysis. Wavering between a vul¬ 
gar materialist onslaught against religion 
to support for islamic radicalism as po¬ 
litically expedient, Marxists have rarely 
got to grips with the reality of islamism. 
This has led to an inability of Marxists to 
demarcate themselves effectively from is¬ 
lamism without retreating into sectarian 
aloofness and islamophobia. It leads Ian 
to effectively support jihadists such as 
Hezbollah who cannot, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, be supported by Marxists 
and secularists because their pro¬ 
gramme is not anti-imperialist and pro¬ 
gressive but profoundly reactionary, as 
our comrades in these countries know all 
too well. 

The fact that the anti-war movement 
in Pakistan has refused to work with the 
islamists because of their programme and 
die fact that they had their origins in the 
US imperialist project to undermine the 
PDPA in Afghanistan means that we too 
should take seriously the role of the is¬ 
lamists in our own state. Basic principles 
of solidarity between ourselves, the La¬ 
bour Party Pakistan and the Pakistan 
Peoples Party have to be observed here 
- anything less would be a betrayal of 
these progressive forces. The Worker- 
communist Party of Iran, in their strug¬ 
gle against the war, have called for a 
united front against the islamists and 
absolutely reject any coalition with such 


forces because of their origin and also 
because it sanctifies a reactionary vision 
of political islam not accepted by the 
majority of muslims and secularists in 
Iran, Iraq or indeed anywhere. The 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, itself 
against any coalition with groups such 
as die MAB, is horrified at our recent co¬ 
sponsorship with it, arguing that such 
groups are absolutely commided to main¬ 
taining the rule of capital and dictatorship 
in Iraq. Ian Donovan’s locum ‘anti-impe¬ 
rialist’ political islam is entirely without 
positives - undemocratic, reactionary, 
demagogic and murderous. 

Under some circumstances an alliance 
with these groups is possible, argue Ian 
and Mark. The application of elementary 
united front tactics can stretch to coali¬ 
tions with the islamists, argues Ian. He 
notes the difference between a "commu¬ 
nist tactic of the united front, address¬ 
ing non-communist organisations that 
mobilise a section of the masses, and the 
treacherous strategy of the popular front, 
which involves workers’ organisations 
adopting the de facto programme of a 
wing of the bourgeoisie, thereby liquidat¬ 
ing the independent programme of the 
working class for the sake of an illusory 
advance” (Weekly Worker January 9). 
Therefore we can construct episodic 
blocs with a reactionary leadership if the 
masses are organised into those group¬ 
ings, but must ensure that no part of the 
programme is opportunistically dis¬ 
carded or the right to criticise surren¬ 
dered. 

Ian mentions the Iranian communist 
intervention, where the episodic bloc 
degenerated into all-out murder of the left 
because of their inability to understand 
the formations they were dealing with 
and because they fell into the trap of the 
popular front. He states that “commu¬ 
nists have to find a way to steer between 
two parallel dangers with regard to these 
kinds of questions - islamophobic sec¬ 
tarianism, as epitomised by Martyn, and 
the kind of genuine popular front with the 
mullahs practised by much of the Iranian 
left in 1978-79.” 

Ian correctly argues that communists 
must be the most consistent fighters 
against the kinds of oppressions which 
drive sections of the oppressed into sup¬ 
porting the islamists without helping the 
clergy into power. But he argues incor¬ 
rectly that the refusal of concrete support 
for some islamist groupings in their strug¬ 
gles against national oppression would 
be suicidal sectarianism because they are 
the surrogate for truly progressive forces 
such as independent working class or¬ 
ganisations. 

The islamists are forces bom of work¬ 
ing class defeat, imperialism and 
thwarted national liberationism - they are 
the petty Bonapartes that Marx wrote 
about in the 18th Brumaire, where he 
specifically warned against the kind of 
substitutions and locums (later wor¬ 
shipped by orthodox Trotskyists) as tra¬ 
ditions of the dead generations weighing 
like the nightmare on the brains of the liv¬ 
ing, constantly throwing up old forms and 
motifs in order to inflict defeats on the 
working class (K Marx Collected Works 
Volll,London 1979,ppl03-104). 

The problem with Ian’s and Mark’s 
analysis is that their idea of the united 
front is flawed. The key to the under¬ 
standing of the united front is the strate¬ 
gic conception that lies behind the 
attempt to constmct alliances - particu¬ 
larly with reformist parties in which the 
masses are organised. The tactical appli- 



Don’t unite with them 


cation of the united front is subordinated 
to this strategic conception of the rela¬ 
tionship of the balance of forces strug¬ 
gling for the heart and soul of the 
masses. This policy of constructing 
united fronts and fighting agreements 
with reformists is based upon, as Trot¬ 
sky makes clear, the “incompatibility of 
the organs of the proletarian democracy 
and the fascist bands” (L Trotsky, ‘The 
German catastrophe’ in Basic writings 
London 1964, p264). In this sense of the 
united front the clerico-fascists are not 
suitable candidates - they are much closer 
to the “fascist bands” than they are to 
reformists, let alone the “proletarian de¬ 
mocracy”. 

Further, the co-sponsorship of demon¬ 
strations with the MAB contradict even 
the most orthodox Trotskyist’s concep¬ 
tion of the united front (see The struggle 
against fascism in Germany London 
1971, ppl06-108). Firstly, Trotsky makes 
very clear that even in united front work 
there must be no common platforms with 
social democratic reformists, let alone our 
contemporary clerico-fascists. The Stop 
the War Coalition has already had speak¬ 
ers and jointly arranged meetings with a 
range of islamist groupings. 

Secondly, there must be no common 
publications, argues Trotsky, of Marxist 
and reformist. Already the MAB news¬ 
paper Inspire is carrying articles by left¬ 
ists such as John Pilger, while Marxist 
newspapers are carrying articles and in¬ 
terviews with islamists, in which their 
reactionary programme is being ex¬ 
pressed - a programme totally hostile to 
the long-term strategic orientation of the 
working class. The more debate, the bet¬ 
ter, but the fact that Mark Fischer in last 
week’s Weekly Worker did not challenge 
Jemal in any effective way displays our 
current softness to these groups for rea¬ 
sons of political expediency and the ab¬ 
dication of what I understood to be our 
rejection of common work with theocratic 
fascists (January 16). 

Thirdly, the famous slogan of march¬ 
ing separately and striking together has 
already been breached - the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and Revolutionary 
Democratic Group put forward the idea 
of a separate contingent, but again for 
opportunistic reasons this was rejected. 


The islamists are forces born of 
working class defeat, imperialism 
and thwarted national liberationism 


Fourthly, Trotsky’s rejection of bind¬ 
ing one’s own hands and the suppres¬ 
sion of criticism has itself already been 
rejected by the biggest group in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance, the Socialist Workers 
Pally. The critical forces, like ourselves 
(to a rather limited extent, it seems), are 
absolutely marginal. 

Finally, Trotsky’s conception of the 
united front was that, in essence, it was 
a front of working class organisations of 
one sort or another and specifically a 
tactical bloc between reformists and revo¬ 
lutionaries. Fundamentally, as Trotsky 
clearly argues, “the problem of the united 
front - despite the fact that a split is in¬ 
evitable in this epoch between the vari¬ 
ous political organisations basing 
themselves on the working class - grows 
out of the urgent need to secure for the 
working class the possibility of a united 
front in the struggle against capitalism” 
(L Trotsky Thefirstfiveyearsofthe Com¬ 
munist International Vol 2, London 1953, 
p91). 

Let us be cleai' about this - political is¬ 
lam and groups such as the MAB have 
no conception of any kind of struggle 
against capitalism. In finance, personnel 
and politics they are an emanation of 
some of the worst mling class regimes 
of the globe, such as Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia. Of course, they also articulate the 
politics of oppositionist movements to a 
variety of regimes, but they are certainly 
not anti-capitalist and do not have any 
commitment, reformist or otherwise, to 
any part of our programme. They are 
murdering our comrades who are trying 
to implement our programme in the most 
barbaric way. 

As Trotsky pointed out, the danger of 
united front work is twofold. On the one 
hand we have abstract sectarianism and 
sloganeering unrelated to the concerns 
of the working class. On the other we 
have the frantic search for allies at the 
cost of sacrificing the programme of in¬ 
dependent working class politics (L Trot¬ 
sky The struggle against fascism in 
Germany London 1975, ppl57-158). He 
reiterates the old idea of fighting against 
Kornilov without supporting Kerensky. 
The fact that we are surrendering our 
responsibility to our comrades in Iran, Iraq 
and Pakistan, accepting as valid the is¬ 
lamists’ credentials of supposed anti¬ 
imperialism and lining up side by side 
with people we were calling clerico-fas¬ 
cists a few months back are signs that 
our programme is being opportunisti¬ 
cally bent in order to ‘enlighten fresh 
strata’, as Trotsky would have it. It all 
goes hand in hand with a softness on the 
SWP, a rapprochement between our re¬ 
spective leaderships at some cost, and a 
reaffirmation of the bankrupt ortho-Trot 
line on national-liberationism, substitu- 
tionism and the locum. In the absence of 
a genuine working class alternative in the 
muslim world we aim to the islamists to 
take the project forwards. 

Ian Donovan also does not under¬ 
stand the nature of political religious 
movements and how Marxists should 
relate to them. As Lenin correctly noted, 
“A union in that genuinely revolution¬ 
ary struggle of the oppressed class to set 
up a heaven on earth is more important 
to us than a unity in proletarian opinion 
about the imaginary paradise in the sky” 
(Lenin on religion London 1939, pl4). 
Those who are waging what Lenin calls 
a “genuinely revolutionary economic 
and political struggle” should not be di¬ 
vided by sectarian calls to abandon their 
beliefs; nor should we engage in any 
“adventurist political war against reli¬ 
gion” ( ibid pl7). I am sure all of us would 
agree that struggle must not be limited 
or reduced to “abstract-ideological 
preaching” of the atheist variety but must 
be a struggle to eliminate the social roots 
of religion by dealing with the question 


of oppression. 

Lenin also notes that the freeing of 
oneself from religion must happen in a 
“united, disciplined, planned and con¬ 
scious manner”, learning to fight 
“against the rule of the capitalist in all 
its forms ” (ibid p20). This is an enduring 
political struggle against the conditions 
from which religious thought emerges 
and is not anti-religion in any vulgar 
materialist sense. Now Lenin never un¬ 
dertook any kind of systematic analysis 
of islam in his period and certainly there 
is a qualitative difference between the 
kinds of islamic radicalism in Lenin’s pe¬ 
riod and in ours. He did, however, insist 
that there is a clear difference between 
the religious ideas, bred of oppression, 
held by working class people and what 
he perceived as militant political clerical¬ 
ism 

Lenin’s ideas on militant clericalism 
stem from the duma debates of 1905-07 
and clearly demarcate between religion 
as faith and religion as political power. 
Militant clericalists, and by extension the 
political islamist supporters of ruling 
class despotism in the Middle East, are 
not just people of faith, but, as Lenin 
says, “advocates of serfdom in surplices” 
(ibid p28). This advocacy of serfdom is 
a shift from spiritual and ideological to 
temporal and political power. It is the or¬ 
ganisation of the reactionary clergy into 
an independent force - a force of the re¬ 
actionary classes of the ancien regime 
that we are insistent on overthrowing. 
Lenin militantly resists these kinds of 
political religious forces and so should 
we - pogromists and islamists alike. 

This political islamism is a world-his¬ 
torical necromancy, a dialectic of radical 
newness and profound reversion - a shift 
from tlie weapon of criticism to that of 
earthly, political powers - and signifi¬ 
cantly different in essence from the ema¬ 
nations of the wretched of the earth that 
Marx philosophically documented (K 
Marx, ‘Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
right' in K Marx Early writings London 
1975, p247). Even if sections of the pro¬ 
letariat are politically organised in this 
movement, the way to enlighten this stra¬ 
tum is not through the sanctification of 
its politics through the constmction of 
united fronts, but in the clearest possi¬ 
ble, political terms - demarcating our¬ 
selves from it and its programme. 

Trotsky in his most clear-sighted mo¬ 
ments recognised the betrayal that such 
united fronts constitute. With chilling 
and timely accuracy Trotsky, in 1924, re¬ 
counted the struggle of British imperial¬ 
ism to undermine the progressive 
left-nationalist government in Kabul, by 
“attempting to restore to power the dark¬ 
est and most reactionary elements im¬ 
bued with the worst prejudices of 
pan-islamism, the Caliphate and so forth” 
(‘Perspectives and tasks in the east’ in L 
Trotsky Where is Britain going? Vol 3, 
London 1974, pl73). 

Ironically, the islamic radicalism of the 
present period is itself bom of the same 
imperialism, the same project to under¬ 
mine the left-nationalist government in 
Afghanistan in the 1980s. Islamism is a 
party of counterrevolutionary despair 
produced by Zionism and imperialism, 
and in the same way that the islamists put 
their own politics into the mouth of the 
prophet Muhammad, so they adopt the 
trappings of an (albeit reactionary) anti¬ 
imperialism. 

We are capitulating to their barbaric 
programme in the very act of uniting 
with them in a struggle against the war 
in Iraq and in the fight for an independ¬ 
ent Palestinian state because we are 
explicitly recognising them as fitting 
partners in a coalition of progressive 
forces rather than the gravediggers of 
social liberation • 

Martyn Hudson 
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Alienation and irrationality 


T he panic about paedophilia in 
British society has reached a new 
peak in the last couple of weeks, 
with the arrests of rock star and 
founder of The Who, Pete Townshend 
and now Matthew Kelly, presenter of the 
tribute/karaoke musical TV show Stars 
in their eyes. 

Townshend was reportedly one of 
thousands of people, including dozens 
of police, a judge and allegedly a couple 
of MPs, caught in the net of people 
whose credit card details had been found 
on the database of a US-based child-sex 
website. As rumours began to circulate 
that a ‘rock legend’ was on the list of sus¬ 
pects, Townshend named himself as the 
person concerned, claiming that he had 
logged onto the website for research pur¬ 
poses: he was writing his autobiography, 
which includes details of his being sexu¬ 
ally abused as a child, and was looking 
for background material, apparently. 

Townshend protests that he hates 
child-sex abusers as much anyone else 
and points to the verifiable and well 
known fact that he has featured refer¬ 
ences in his music to his own abuse as a 
child (witness the rather strange and dis- 
au'bing piece about “Uncle Albert’’ who 
“fiddles around” in the stage version of 
the 1970s rock opera Tommy), hi the eyes 
of his accusers, however, this cuts little 
ice: particularly the (often quite irrational) 
campaigners against ‘paedophiles’ in the 
tabloid press, notably the likes of newly 
appointed Sun editor Rebekah Wade. In 
any case, whatever Pete Townshend’s 
reasons for doing what he admits he did, 
he still faces the possibility of five years 
in jail. There are rumours that the inves¬ 
tigation that led to his arrest may reveal 
more prominent names in the entertain¬ 
ment and popular music world. 

Kelly, on the other hand, along with 
former Bay City Rollers manager Tam 
Paton, has been arrested in connection 
with an enquiry that grew out of the con¬ 
viction of Jonathan King - jailed last year 
for various sexual liaisons with adoles¬ 
cent male youths in the 1970s, when he 
was a somewhat legendary and Machi¬ 
avellian pop impresario who had a vari¬ 
ety of trashy, but memorable hits under 
a number of different names. It is not clear 
exactly what Matthew Kelly is being ac¬ 
cused of as yet; however, if it is, as seems 
likely, a carbon-copy of the Jonathan 
King case, then the kind of accusations 
of ‘paedophilia’ that are being bandied 
about are simply false. King was con¬ 
victed of consensual sexual activities not 
with ‘children’, but with youths aged be¬ 
tween 14 and 16, that would have been 
perfectly legal in a number of European 
countries and some US states. 

Once again, for all King’s odious na¬ 
ture (due not to his sexual peccadilloes, 
but rather to his reactionary Toty politics), 
he was and is a victim of this society’s 
krational age-of-consent laws, which are 
not aimed at protecting children from 
genuine sexual abuse, but rather at 
strengthening the power of adults, par¬ 
ticularly parents, over children - thereby 
strengthening the flawed and often op¬ 
pressive institution of the family. In this 
context, it is probably no coincidence 
that the entertainment industry, and par¬ 
ticularly popular music, is a pet-hate of 
many ‘family values’ reactionaries - pre¬ 
cisely because of its reputation for inspir¬ 
ing the rebellion of youth against 
heavy-handed control by the establish¬ 
ment. 

The Who’s ‘My generation’ was of 
course a symbol of this kind of discon¬ 
tent in the 1960s. Irrespective of the con¬ 
servatism of the various pseudo-radical 
stars themselves - ‘Won’t get fooled 
again’ is The Who’s anti-revolutionary 
anthem that says, ‘We didn't really mean 
it’ of the radical sentiments they experi¬ 
mented with in those days - the authori¬ 


tarian, bourgeois agenda that stands be¬ 
hind the promoters - including of course 
Blair and his cronies - of the present hys¬ 
teria about alleged child abusers is really 
directed at expunging remaining ele¬ 
ments of youth rebellion from popular 
culture. So maybe the ensnaring of Pete 
Townshend could be seen by such peo¬ 
ple as having some kind of symbolic sig¬ 
nificance? Who knows. 

In any case, with regard to the ques¬ 
tion of child abuse in general, it used to 
be considered a marginal phenomenon, 
the preserve of the odd ‘pervert’ in a dirty 
mac who would hang around the school 
gates looking for kids to pick up. The 
massive new opportunities for easy pub¬ 
lication that have come about by means 
of the internet have, more than ever, 
shown this to be untrue. The existence 
of child pornography, available on nu¬ 
merous internet sites, initially caused the 
police huge problems, due to its interna¬ 
tional scope and the technical difficulty 
involved in tracing people who use this 
kind of material. Now that the authorities 
appear to be overcoming some of these 
difficulties, it is becoming clear just how 
widespread the use of child-sex websites 
has become. 

The notorious fact that two of the 
police officers who were most prominent 
in the investigation and public mourning 
of the two little girls murdered in Soham, 
Essex last summer were subsequently 
charged with using child pornography 
themselves no doubt shocked many who 
adhered to the ‘dirty old man at the 
school gates’ vision of paedophilia. The 



thousands snared in the recent dragnet 
come into this category. 

There is something deeply irrational 
about prosecuting and jailing possibly 
tens of thousands of people whose only 
crime is to have logged onto a website 
to look at offensive pictures. It is true, of 
course, that a substantial part of the 
material on these websites shows actual 
crimes being committed: child rape, 
abuse, molestation, etc. These are crimes, 
or arguably in some cases acts of lunacy, 
that of course should be prosecuted or 
otherwise dealt with as such. It is also 
reckoned, on the other hand, that many 
of these images are fakes, often involv¬ 
ing computer-generated images that are 
completely fictional, purportedly show¬ 
ing sexual images of children. 

It would be a damn sight more rational 
to treat people who merely view such 
material as milder sufferers from a psy¬ 
cho-sexual dysfunction - best treated, 
while respecting their confidentiality, 
with a view to rehabilitation - than to 
destroy their lives with prison, the ‘sex- 
offenders register’, naming and shaming, 
etc, in cases where no actual physical 
crime against another person is alleged. 
It is quite widely accepted that conven¬ 
tional forms of pornography act as a 
safety valve in many cases, reducing the 
likelihood of those with some kinds of 
sexual difficulties going out and commit¬ 
ting sexual crimes; by analogy, it is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that 
such material, however repulsive to most 
people, could play a similar role in this 
field. Jailing more and more people for 


speculation that the current police trawl 
of ‘child pom’ websites may have net¬ 
ted 7-10,000 UK suspects will no doubt class society keep reproducing - that of 
be seen as even more startling. Since each non-consensual sex, or sexual abuse, of 
of them could theoretically get around those not yet capable of giving real con- 
five years, that could lead to a major in- sent. No matter how much mling class 
crease in the prison population that has reactionaries howl with rage against ‘pae- 
already reached around 70,000 under dophiles’, this is a problem endemic to 
Blair an oppressive, alienating society that 

The reality is that child abuse, includ- defomis and stunts the lives, including 
ing sexual abuse, is fundamentally a phe- the sex lives, of large numbers of people, 
nomenon of a society where adults exer- Lynch-mob hysteria does not reduce al- 
cise untrammelled power over children, ienation one iota, but massively in¬ 
most often within the confines of the fam- creases it. One can say with certainty 
ily, but also in some places that act as a that, in a manner analogous to 
substitute - the scandals of abuse in chil- homophobes who secretly fear their own 
dren’s homes are well known. The inter- latent homosexual feelings, many of 
net has provided the technical means for those who howl with rage against pae- 
the rapid dissemination of images of dophiles are really reacting in an inverted 
child abuse along with more ‘acceptable’ fear of what depravities they themselves 
pornographic material involving mature might be capable of. 
individuals of both sexes. Indeed, what Alienated, stunted and regimented 
the internet is doing is bringing a painful personal lives, along with perhaps pre¬ 
social dysfunction out into the open, a vious experience of being abused, lead a 
dysfunction that has lain until now certain number of people to seek easy 
largely hidden by precisely the semi- gratification with children over whom 
mythical figure of the man in the dirty they often have too much power. The 
mac. impact on those abused, as is well 

Two issues are involved in the panic known, has been to make a substantial 
over underage sex. On the one hand, proportion of those so victimised by 
there is the bourgeois state’s tendency adults in this way grow up regarding this 
to enforce social controls over the sexu- kind of non-consensual sexual activity 
ality of adolescent youth, through blan- as the norm, thus more easily becoming 
ket age-of-consent laws, that do not the abusers of the next generation. This 
prevent actual abuse but rather social problem has been cascading down 
criminalise consensual relationships that the generations for a long time, and it 
defy an authoritarian social norm. Social- cannot be solved by imprisoning large 
ists and communists should demand the numbers of people and inciting mobs of 
abolition of the present age-of-consent equally alienated people to take to the 
laws, replacing them with legislation streets and lynch the abusers who get 
based on the straightforward criteria of found out (along with some wrongly ac- 
effective consent - not only must it have cused). Only a programme based on a 
taken place, but it has to be meaningful, recognition of child abuse/paedophilia 
in that both parties have the maturity to as an important social problem, that 
understand the implications of sexual ac- needs a rational, scientific and humanist 
tivity engaged in, on an individual basis, strategy to deal with it, has a cat in hell’s 
The other is a genuine social problem, chance of making any progress, 
which the oppressive institutions of Paedophilia, the genuine kind (not the 

... for all King’s odious nature, he 
was and is a victim of this society’s 
irrational 'age of consent’ laws 


these kinds of infractions will most likely 
create, alongside the universities of crime 
likes of Jonathan King with his string of that are prisons, universities of paedo- 
adolescent partners), involving usually philia in the ‘rule 43’ segregated wings 
pre-pubescent children who are incapa- of the same prisons: hardly an effective 
ble of effective consent, should be way of reducing this damaging social 
treated as a serious matter, not of problem. 

criminality per se. but a threat to public In any case, there have to be more ra- 
health, and in particular mental health, tional ways of dealing with the question 

Those who are unfortunate enough to than the hysterical, anti-human irration- 

be afflicted with a sexual orientation to ality that currently pervades the body 

children incapable of effective consent politic. Even sections of the bourgeois 

are suffering from a dysfunction. And of press are beginning to wake up to the 

course that dysfunction has different lev- stupidity of current strategies. As Rod 

els of seriousness. Those whose sexu- Liddle courageously wrote in The 

ality leads them to compulsively and Guardian, “No matter how vile we may 

actively seek sex with children are no dif- consider the sexual predilections of pae- 

ferent in principle from any other kind of dophiles, we should not be in the busi- 

mentally ill person who is a danger to ness of putting people in prison for 

themselves and others: compulsory treat- simply looking at things” (January 14). 

ment in hospitals should be used when Liddle concludes: “The law should be 

necessary. On the other hand, there are above the blind, howling, rage of 

less dangerous cases: those who are af- Rebekah Wade’s moronic vigilantes. But 

fected by the same unfortunate feelings, there is the whiff of Salem about it all.” 

but lack the ability or desire to put them There certainly is • 
into practice. It is likely that many of the Ian Donovan 

Fighting fund 

Sincere flattery 

Money is the sincerest form of flattery flood of money this week to take us 

- at least under capitalism. That is why past our target. Particular thanks this 
when the Weekly Worker is praised we week are due to GK (£30), along with 
are always pleased when there is IP and FS (£20 each), 
some hard cash to go with it. With Bush and Blah' on the verge 

Comrade TP, one of 6,888 people of launching their assault on Iraq, we 
who visited our website last week, need to make sure we can play our full 

writes: “Excellent report on the Stop part in anning the anti-war movement 
the War Coalition conference. Keep with principled working class politics, 

up the good work." He adds that a For that we need some more sincere 
“substantial” cheque is in the post. flattery • 

To tell you the truth, we can do with Robbie Rix 

quite a few more of those. We need 
£500 a month to meet our regular run¬ 
ning costs. This month we"have re- Ask for a bankers order form, or 

ceived £320, so we are hoping for a send cheques, payable to 

Weekly Worker 
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REVIEW 


Institutionally corrupt 


S ocialist Alliance partisan Dave 
Osier has done the working 
class movement a service by 
writing this book. Its usefulness 
lies not in providing some profound new 
analysis of New Labour, but in setting out 
a detailed record of the transformation - 
punctuated by numerous scandals and 
allegations of corruption and impropri¬ 
ety - the party has undergone under 
Tony Blair. 

While the reproduction of statements, 
such as that of Gordon Brown, in March 
2002 (“The Labour Party is more pro¬ 
business, pro-wealth creation, pro-com¬ 
petition than ever before” - p213), can 
hardly be considered shocking after al¬ 
most six years of Blair government, the 
bringing together of all the various 
strands of New Labour’s many-faceted 
links with the profiteers nevertheless 
provides us with a pretty damning indict¬ 
ment. 

Comrade Osier relates the bankrolling 
of the Labour Party by capitalist compa¬ 
nies and individual business men and 
women, and, according to the sleeve 
notes, the appendices make up "the most 
comprehensive list of all Labour Party 
donations ever compiled”. He goes on 
to detail the rewards that these Blah' ben¬ 
efactors could expect in return for their 
largesse: “One in three big Labour do¬ 
nors in 1997 got peerages, ministerships 
or roles advising Labour on policy within 
little more than a year of the party taking 
office” (p85). 

Comrade Osier describes the rich pick¬ 
ings to be obtained from New Labour’s 
enthusiastic embrace of privatisation - 
not least the private finance initiative. He 
reminds us of the nature of some of the 
PH contracts: for example, new hospitals 
are financed by private capitalists, who 
lease them to the NHS for 30 years, after 
which time they remain in private hands. 
As comrade Osier, notes, “... the first six 
completed schemes had a capital cost of 
£423 million, yet involved payments of 
£2.4 billion over the life of the contracts” 
(pi20). Not a bad little earner. 

Then there is a phenomenon which can 
largely be described as an offshoot of PH 
and public-private partnerships: “The 
post-privatisation era has seen the rise 
of a whole new profession in the form of 
the lobbying industry. Public relations is 
now politicised as never before. Lobby¬ 
ing and political PR provides an appreci¬ 
able living for middle men and women 
who offer a bridge between business 
and the cash-starved public sector, to an 
extent that would have been considered 
suspect throughout the relatively gen¬ 
tlemanly years of the post-war consen¬ 
sus ...” (p99). 

And among those reaping the benefit 
are of course a whole host of New La¬ 
bour careerists themselves. For instance 
comrade Osier lists no fewer than 16 rela¬ 
tively prominent Blairites who by 1995 
had got themselves lucrative posts work¬ 
ing for lobbying companies - a phenom¬ 
enon which led to the ‘cash for access’ 
scandal during the first Blair administra¬ 
tion. Senior lobbyists such as Derek 
Draper, director of lobbyist GPC Market 
Access, could demand “upwards of 
£225 an hour” simply because of their 
former position in the New Labour ma¬ 
chine (plOl). 

Draper bragged of his relations with 
die administration: "There are 17 people 
who count and to say I am intimate with 
every one of them is the understatement 
of the century” (pi 12). He was just one 
of those who “indicated ... that he had 
secured political advantages - ranging 
from confidential information to actual 
changes in government policy” - for a fee 
(pi 10). 

Sections of the book are devoted to 
Bernie Ecclestone, Peter Mandelson, 
Geoffrey Robinson, Lakshmi Mittal, the 


David Osier Labour Parly pic: New Labour as a parly of 
business Mainstream Publishing 2002, pp225, £15.99 



Foreword by Paul Foot 
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But is it still a party of labour? 


any sense a workers’ party. The answer 
is probably still ‘yes’ ... but only just... 
Britain now has a system not dissimilar 
from the US, where government alter¬ 
nates between two safe pairs of hands, 
one of them marginally more union- 
friendly” (p224). 

“The process of delabourisation, while 
not yet complete, has clearly gone a long 
way. The second tern will decide the fate 
of the party” (p220). 

It seems to me that comrade Osier, no 
doubt persuaded by the overwhelming 
mass of evidence he has himself collated 
on the nature of New Labour and 
Blairism, has all but written the Labour 
left out of the picture. While, of course, a 
discussion on the nature of Labour and 
union branches, the rank and file mem¬ 
bership, and organisations such as the 
Campaign for Labour Party Democracy, 
London Labour Left and the Campaign 
Group were not part of his remit, you 
might be excused for believing that the 
only forces operating within the party are 
the Blairites and the union bureaucracy. 

Although it is true that the left has been 
successfully sidelined, and that Blair has 
put in place structural changes that mili¬ 
tate against a revival in its influence, it is 
still capable of winning seats on the par¬ 
ty’s national executive and pulling to¬ 
wards it other old Labour forces 
disenchanted with Blair - who, for exam¬ 
ple, would have suspected even a year 
ago that John Edmonds would find him¬ 
self on Campaign Group platforms want¬ 
ing to “bury New Labour"? 

Comrade Osier himself puts his finger 



Hinduja brothers, Enron, blind trusts ... 
all get the full treatment. None of this is 
new, of course, and in fact much of La¬ 
bour Party pic relies heavily on what has 
already been published. But, enriched by 
a good number of interviews with both 
business and Labour insiders, the total¬ 
ity provides us with a valuable new 
source of reference. 

The various subjects are dealt with in 
short but informative chapters and it is 
all written in comrade Osier’s gently 
ironic, but nonetheless biting, style. For 
example, dealing with the 2001 general 
election campaign, he comments: “Blair’s 
explicit message was that the main prob¬ 
lem with Thatcherism was that it had not 
done enough to foster private enterprise, 
an argument seemingly on a par with the 
notion that Pol Pot was just too damn soft 
on the urban petty bourgeoisie” (p209). 

So it is an enjoyable read containing 
much that is useful. But what about the 
politics? What conclusions is the reader 
invited to draw? Well, comrade Osier is 
aware that the publication is not every¬ 
thing it could be, as he admitted when 
he addressed the CPGB’s Communist 
University in August 2002: “One thing 
the book is not. It is not a fully worked 
out Marxist theoretical discourse on the 
changing nature of reformism. There 
were actually real constraints in writing 
for a commercial publisher - the idea for 
the book was rejected by the two major 
leftwing publishing houses” (Weekly 
Worker September 26 2002). 

And the editing peculiarities of Main¬ 
stream Publishing seem to show through 
occasionally. For example, a passing ref¬ 
erence to China as “a communist nation” 
struck me as a most unlikely phrase from 
an author with years of membership of 
various Marxist organisations (pl45). 
However, for most of the book Dave, the 
“award-winning journalist and former 
Labour Party insider” (sleeve notes), 
comes over as a Labour traditionalist, 
yearning for the good old days when 
“The Tories were the bosses’ party, while 
Labour represented the working class” 
(ibid). 

But, as comrade Osier confided to 
Communist University, “I would have 
liked to make a sweeping call for people 
to join the Socialist Alliance, instead of a 
half-hearted little squeak in the final para¬ 
graph” (Weekly Worker 
September 26 2002). 

Which is where his real 
politics is allowed to 
come to the surface for 
the first and only time: 

“But from my point of 
view the best answer of 
all would be the rise in 
Eng¬ 


land and Wales of a new socialist politi¬ 
cal force along the lines of the left and 
red-green parties that are now a fixture in 
most European polities, exemplified by 
the alternative the Scots already have in 
the form of the Scottish Socialist Party” 
( P 225). 

So, although the SSP is permit- 
j ted a mention, the nature of the “new 
socialist political force” in England 
and Wales (why not across Britain?) 
has to be left to the reader's imagina¬ 
tion. Nevertheless the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance imprint is there - the foreword is 
written by Paul Foot, while I recog¬ 
nised 14 out of tiie 39 people named 
in the acknowledgements as SA ac¬ 
tivists too. 

We know then what sort of al¬ 
ternative comrade Osier en¬ 
visages. But what about the 
Labour Party itself? Is it irre¬ 
trievably doomed to con¬ 
tinue its relentless march to 
becoming an outright 
bourgeois party? Here is 
what he has to say: 
“What we have wit¬ 
nessed over the last dec¬ 
ade is the organic 
transformation of a major 
political party. If Blair fell under 
a privatised bus tomorrow, the 
changes would stay in place” 
( P 13). 

“There has been much 
debate in the left press over 
whether or not Labour can 
now be described as in 


on why, “despite its best efforts, Labour 
is not the party of business ... The To¬ 
ries have networks within the establish¬ 
ment that date back centuries. Labour still 
has no real organic links with the ruling 
class" (p224). 

Such “organic links”, self-evidently, 
cannot be created overnight. Large sec¬ 
tions of capital, big and small, may have 
mshed to endorse Blair, and formerly die¬ 
hard Toiy supporters in the media may 
have swung over to New Labour, but, as 
comrade Osier makes abundantly clear, 
this has been for two main reasons: firstly, 
tiie Conservative Party is in a state of dis¬ 
array, and, secondly, in a situation where 
Blair has been a sure-fire winner in two 
successive general elections and is 
openly courting the advice and coopera¬ 
tion of business, it is important for every 
individual capitalist and company not to 
be left out in the cold. Short-term self-in¬ 
terest has caused them to put their money 
where Blair’s mouth is. 

While comrade Osier points to the 
Tories’ “networks within tiie establish¬ 
ment that date back centuries”, he con¬ 
cludes nevertheless that the 
Conservative Party can no longer be 
considered “the party of business” any 
more than New Labour. In other words, 
we are approaching a Republican-Demo¬ 
crat scenario. 

In my opinion there is a danger of pro¬ 
jecting the current situation onto an in¬ 
definite future. But there is the little 
problem of the link with the trade unions 
which always threatens to pull the rub 
from under the feet of New Labour mod¬ 
ernisers if they threaten to go too far and 
jeopardise the intermediate social posi¬ 
tion and role of the bureaucracy. Then 
there is the possibility of a mass upsurge 
finding expression in, and bending the 
structures of, the Labour Party. So there 
still remains a constant question mark 
hanging over the head of the Labour 
Party. 

Besides, Labour's status as the ‘sec¬ 
ond 11 ’ of British capital has not been 
without its uses. Whenever the working 
class has started to move. Labour has 
been at hand as the party which claims 
to have the workers' interests at heart - a 
safety valve. When working class 
combativity starts to revive, we can ex¬ 
pect the party to be called upon to fulfil 
that role again, hr such circumstances its 
left wing will almost certainly come once 
more to the fore. 

Labour Party pic also caused me to 
consider another interesting question. 
Yes, as comrade Osier states, “New La¬ 
bour is institutionally corrupt”, but just 
what is the connection between corrup¬ 
tion and tire normal bourgeois political 
process (p223)? Reading the various sto¬ 
ries relating to ‘cash for access’, cash for 
business advantage, cash for peerages, 
etc, it seems to me that there is a very thin 
dividing line between what is deemed ac¬ 
ceptable and what is not under a system 
that aims to maximise the extraction of 
surplus value and glorifies private profit. 

No doubt because of the “con¬ 
straints” imposed by the publishers, 
comrade Osier does not go beyond a 
vague call for “new legal penalties for 
abuse of political position”, when it 
comes to advocating solutions (p225). 
He does, however, make the following 
useful call: 

“It’s high time to democratise institu¬ 
tional political funding. Several trade 
unions are considering balloting their 
memberships on where political fund 
money should go. Let companies be re¬ 
quired to ballot shareholders before 
making political donations too” (p225). 

Overall a valuable examination of the 
birth, growth and triumph of New Labour. 
Those who want to see its demise would 
do well to study it • 

Peter Manson 
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SOCIAL FORUM 


Next steps for ESF 


S hould we challenge the current rule 
of the European Social Forum which 
prevents political parties from offi¬ 
cially taking part? If so, how could 
this most effectively be done? These two 
questions dominated last week’s meeting of 
the English ESF mobilising committee. 
Around 40 comrades, most of them members 
of political parties, had a frank debate about 
this important issue, which - untypically for 
these meetings - lasted over an hour. 

The CPGB’s Anne Me Shane initiated the 
discussion during an agenda item that dis¬ 
cussed last month’s international ESF meet¬ 
ing in Paris (see Weekly Worker December 
12 2002). She reported that, characteristically 
for the ESF, most participants were members 
of political parties: “But most people pre¬ 
tended again that they were just members of 
this trade union or that campaign. This is very 
dishonest.” Comrade Me Shane argued for 
the English ESF collectively to take a lead in 
challenging this ruling at the next interna¬ 
tional ESF preparatory meeting in Brussels, 
on February 8-9. 

During the first ESF in Florence in Novem¬ 
ber 2002, political parties were restricted to 
having a stall and to hosting workshops. 
However, these workshops were pushed to 
the outskirts of the city, far away from the main 
venue. Many workshops, including our own, 
were not listed in the programme. Organisa¬ 
tions were only informed two days before the 
start of the ESF where, when and if their work¬ 
shop would take place. 

“As far as I know, all participants from the 
English mobilising committee have challenged 
the banning of political parties at various 
meetings,” said Jonathan Neale, member of 
the Socialist Workers Party, but speaking as a 
representative of Globalise Resistance, one of 
the SWP’s many front organisations. “How¬ 
ever, we should not push it too hard. The 
longer we wait, the more likely we are to suc¬ 
ceed in overturning it,” he stated, rather com¬ 
placently in my opinion. Surely, the longer a 
certain practice continues without being seri¬ 
ously challenged, the more likely it will become 
‘common sense’, and will then be even harder 
to overturn. 

Dave Stockton from Workers Power sup¬ 
ported comrade Me Shane’s proposal: “We 
should challenge this at every single meet¬ 
ing,” he argued. Representing the Socialist 
Alliance, Nick Wrack agreed: “Speaking as 
a representative of a political party [sic], I see 
the fomiation of political parties as a natural 
development when people get together to 
fight for the same aims. It is ludicrous and 
irrational to prevent them from discussing 
how to fight together against global capital¬ 
ism.” However, he echoed the position of 
SWP/GR not to “push things forward too 
quickly” and to “proceed cautiously”. 

Tina Becker from the CPGB reminded com¬ 
rades that it was “the unelected and totally 
unaccountable” international secretariat of 
the World Social Forum that had instigated 
the ban. This secretariat consists of seven 
Brazilians, who represent the main organisa¬ 
tions behind the first WSF in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil in 2001. Most of the people on this 
committee happen to be members of the Bra¬ 


zilian Workers Party (PT), although the com¬ 
rades disguise this by formally representing 
the Brazilian Trade Union Council (CUT), the 
Brazilian section of Attac, the Landless 
Workers Movement and other campaigns. 

This secretariat then appointed a further 80 
people to the so-called international council, 
which has since ‘formally’ adopted the ‘Char¬ 
ter of principles’, which contains the disputed 
rule on political parties. Eveiybody who wants 
to take part in the WSF, the ESF, the Asian 
Social Forum or any other regional forum has 
to agree to the charter. 

The ban is allegedly to ‘protect’ the young 
and vulnerable anti-capitalist movement from 
the influence of social democratic and neo¬ 
liberal parties - or so the story goes. In real¬ 
ity, it was aimed at increasing the influence 
and dominant role of the PT - not without 
some success. Asad Rehman from Amnesty 
International and GR pointed out that Bra¬ 
zil’s new president. Lula, a member of the PT, 
will even be officially opening this year’s 
WSF. 

Unfortunately, comrade Chris Nineham 
from the SWP/GR stepped into the ‘vulner¬ 
ability hap’. He suggested that political par¬ 
ties should undergo “some kind of test” before 
they were allowed to participate in the ESF. 
This would “help the movement to distinguish 
between radical and social democratic par¬ 
ties,” he argued. 

This well meaning, but misplaced, pro¬ 
posal, which was not supported at the meet¬ 
ing by any other SWPer. reflects a number 
of serious misconceptions. Firstly, it implies 
that “the movement” is not able to make this 
distinction itself. Without a proper lead by 
the enlightened few, the impressionable 
working class will just follow the neoliberal 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. Secondly, it shows the 
SWP’s recent conversion from auto-Labour- 
ism to automatic anti-Labourism. The SWP 
sees no room for an active approach to so¬ 
cial democratic parties. According to this 
attitude, members of the British Labour Party, 
the German Social Democratic Party or the 
French Socialist Party can never be won to 
socialism by open debate. They must un¬ 
dergo some prior internal conversion. 

Why should these parties and their mem¬ 
bers not take part in the ESF? Why should 
we not use a huge gathering of leftwingers 
and anti-capitalists in order to expose the 
flawed social democratic programme that leads 
straight into a political blind alley? Surely, the 
ESF offers an ideal opportunity to win over 
the many, many people, who are still trapped 
under the spell of Labourism. 

So far, none of the ‘big political players’ in 
the ESF - Rifondazione Comunista (PRC), 
Communist Party of France, Socialist Party 
of France - have dared to openly challenge 
the WSF. Undoubtedly, organisations like 
Italy’s PRC have made gains in some quar¬ 


ters by not appearing to act as an ‘old-style’ 
political party. Rifondazione members have 
been crucial in setting up Italy’s many local 
and regional social forums - but, like their 
comrades in the PT, they have done so in 
disguise. In France, the Socialist Party exer¬ 
cises a huge influence over Attac, which has 
in the region of 30,000 members. Many of 
these overwhelmingly young people would 
not have joined a political party. Attac, how¬ 
ever, organises around a programme which 
is not dissimilar to that of the SP. 

For these reasons, the comrades are not 
overly keen to lead a forthright attack on this 
particular ruling of the WSF. The comrades 
across Europe are united in their desire that 
the ESF should remain an ‘authorised’ re¬ 
gional arm of the WSF. Although the few 
European appointees to the international 
council have hied to persuade it to allow the 
participation of political parties (see inter¬ 
view with Vittorio Agnoletto Weekly Worker 
September 12 2002), a challenge to the WSF 
has so far not been on the cards. 

This could, of course, change very quickly. 
The ESF is undoubtedly moving to the left. 
The socialist and communist parties involved 
are more and more boldly taking a lead. Al¬ 
though proposals for an elected leadership of 
the ESF, presented by the French organisers 
of the next ESF in Paris 2003, have been de¬ 
feated once (see Weekly Worker December 
12), there have been many calls to foim closer 
links between leftwing forces in different 
countries, hi view of the rejection of a demo¬ 
cratic structure, there will surely be no alter¬ 
native for the organisers of ESF 2003 other 
than to set up international networks from 
above. 

The laissezfaire attitude to this important 
question has led to the creation of only a cou¬ 
ple of loose networks. Also, there are moves 
to present a united challenge in the European 
Elections in 2004, hesitant though they are. 
Most importantly, the reality of the European 
Union is the objective condition that will push 
forward the unification of our own organisa¬ 
tions. Political parties cannot take a back seat 
for much longer. 

Unfortunately, a majority of the English ESF 
mobilising committee argued against pushing 
this question forward as a matter of urgency. 
While all participants at the meeting argued 
against the ban on parties, we will not be chal¬ 
lenging the rule collectively. 

On a more positive note, the meeting dis¬ 
cussed some of the serious shortcomings of 
the first ESF in Florence. The failure to stage 
any real debates amongst platform speakers, 
the lack of time for contributions from the floor 
and the marginalisation of the workshops are 
the main criticisms the English ESF mobilisa¬ 
tion committee will be putting forward at the 
next preparatory meeting in Bmssels • 

Tina Becker 


The ban is allegedly to 'protect’ the young 
and vulnerable anti-capitalist movement 
from the influence of social democratic and 
neoliberal parties - or so the story goes 
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I Europe: meeting the challenge of continental unity 

| In his new book of essays Jack Conrad argues against those who view the 
1 European Union and the single currency with trepidation. The unity of 
i capitalist Europe is our opportunity to unite the working class into a single 
| combat party - a Communist Party of the EU. An important step in that direction 
I would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
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What we 
fight for 

sOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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conference 


Unity or paralysis? 


T he fifth annual conference of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance takes 
place in Swansea on Saturday 
January 25. In the run-up to the 
national assembly elections later in the 
year, the conference provides the oppor¬ 
tunity for the WSA to regain some of the 
energy and dynamism that enthused 
members during the 2001 general elec¬ 
tion. 

The omens are, however, not good. 
2002 was a bad year for the WSA. With 
the withdrawal of both Cymru Goch and 
the Socialist Party, membership is now 
seriously depleted. A high proportion of 
our branches are inactive and rarely 
meet. New members of the WSA are few 
and far between. 

Furthermore, the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the launch of Welsh Socialist 
Voice after last year’s conference was 
criminally squandered. Upset at a poten¬ 
tial rival to Socialist Worker , the WSA’s 
largest affiliate, the Socialist Workers 
Party, did its utmost to derail the publica¬ 
tion. After only three issues, WSV was 
effectively put to death. This was despite 
promises from the SWP that a relaunch 
of WSV would appear later in the year. Of 
course, no such relaunch has taken place. 

The preparations for the assembly 
elections have been lethargic, to say the 
least. With only three candidates an¬ 
nounced so far, it appears that the WSA’s 
campaign could be a damp squib. Again, 
the SWP has had more than a little role in 
this, making sure by force of numbers that 
Socialist Party members would be unable 
to stand under the alliance banner. It was 
this that provoked the SP’s walkout. 
While these antics may have given the 
SWP a certain sectarian advantage, they 
have done nothing to make more cred¬ 
ible the WSA’s claim to be the socialist 
alternative to New Labour in the princi¬ 
pality. 

Indeed, it appears that rival leftwing or¬ 
ganisations have more of an election 
plan than we do. The Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain intends to 
contest three of the regional lists, in or¬ 
der to qualify for a party political broad¬ 
cast. The SP expects to stand in 
Aberavon and Cardiff South, whilst the 
minuscule Socialist Labour Party plans 
to capitalise on its success in the Ogmore 
parliamentary by-election early in 2002. 
It aims to stand again in Ogmore, as well 
as ensuring it is on the ballot for the South 
West list (which includes Ogmore) and 
may also put up a candidate in Islwyn or 
Bridgend. Cymru Goch, however, will 
have no candidates, it seems. 

It is as clear as day that the WSA’s sta¬ 
tus as an alliance separate from the So¬ 
cialist Alliance in England is having a 
debilitating effect. Whereas the Morning 
Stars CPB, SP and SLP - all numerically 
smaller than the WSA - can call upon 
resources from elsewhere in the UK to 
help them fight the elections, the WSA’s 
obvious source of assistance, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance in England, is organisation¬ 
ally a separate entity. With no infrastruc¬ 
ture at all, the WSA appears likely to 
soldier on in a completely amateurish way. 

Unless, of course, this weekend's con¬ 
ference changes this sorry situation. 
Amongst a set of motions that are largely 
uncontroversial, not to say bland, two 


clearly stand out, offering the WSA a 
coherent way forward. Although there 
are some important political differences 
between the two motions, both offer a 
route out of our current paralysis. 

The first comes from Leigh Richards, 
an independent member of Swansea 
WSA. His motion calls for the WSA to 
affiliate to the Socialist Alliance and to 
adopt its constitution. Comrade Leigh 
has clarified that this means that if this 
took place then this would supersede the 
constitution of the WSA. If passed, it 
would be many times more preferable 
than the present situation and cement 
some unity between socialists in England 
and Wales. 

However, there are some ambiguities 
in his proposal, which reflect a desire on 
his part to ensure semi-autonomous sta¬ 
tus for the WSA (“the Welsh section of 
the Socialist Alliance’ ’). It is not at all clear 
whether alliance members would be first 
and foremost members of a new and en¬ 
larged Socialist Alliance of England and 
Wales or principally still members of a 
semi-separate WSA. This is a recipe for 
some considerable confusion. 

The second motion, from the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain, avoids any 
such ambiguity. It calls for a straight 
merger of the two alliances, so as to form 
one unified body. Whilst full unity is no 
panacea for the ills of the WSA, it would 
nevertheless, be a powerful blow for 
those who advocate unity amongst so¬ 
cialists in Britain. 

Of course, criticisms have already been 
made of the CPGB motion. We have been 
accused of seeking to obliterate the gains 
made by the WSA and deny the right of 
Welsh members of the alliance project 
any opportunity to have a voice in a 
merged (or submerged) organisation. 
These objections are, however, easily 
dealt with. 

Firstly on technical grounds. Merging 
with the SA would not prevent the WSA 
still having an existence. The SA consti¬ 
tution allows for regional bodies and 
these already exist to some extent: eg, the 
London Socialist Alliance, which will 
perhaps be brought back to life for the 
2004 London assembly and mayoral elec¬ 
tions. 

Of use is an analogy with the Labour 
Party. It is a ‘unitary’ body that organ¬ 
ises in England, Scotland and Wales. Yet 
it still has regional and national bodies: 
eg, the Welsh Labour Party. This has its 
own apparatus - ie, a general secretary, 
conference, regional executive - and on 
ballot papers the party is described as 
‘Welsh Labour Party’. Therefore, it has 
a certain autonomy in some areas. Of 
course, the CPGB does not propose that 
we should model the alliance on New 
Labour - but the comparison is a valid one 
nevertheless. 

Merger would certainly not mean the 
disappearance of a Welsh alliance, 
though it would be a very different one. 
There would still be a secretary, officers, 
a national council and a conference. This 
is the situation in many trade unions. 

However, it is not the technical 
grounds that ought to be emphasised. 
Instead, it is the political consequences 
of the respective motions which is the 
key. Comrade Leigh, a former member of 


Plaid Cymru, appears to be arguing that 
on such matters as the national question 
the WSA must remain sovereign: ie, this 
is a question for Welsh socialists alone 
to decide. 

Let us be clear about the position of 
the CPGB - it is often misinterpreted by 
our opponents as being a ‘Brit left’ one. 
We are, in fact, in favour of the immedi¬ 
ate abolition of the United Kingdom - no 
ifs, no buts. However, we do not want to 
see the historic unity of the working 
class in Britian broken up through the 
creation of separate states. This is why 
we advocate a federal republic of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales with self-de¬ 
termination for each part - right up to 
secession. Note that we do not insist that 
it has to be a ‘socialist republic’ - our pro¬ 
gramme is a bridge that starts with a con¬ 
crete problem that exists now. 

In a sense, what the CPGB argues goes 
way beyond the stated aim of comrade 
Leigh - a Welsh parliament with real pow¬ 
ers. On the contrary, we believe that the 
people of Wales ought to exercise full 
sovereignty - ie, the repeal of the acts of 
union. Yet in arguing this we are in no 
way calling for separation. Far from it. As 
communists we are for the maximum unity 
of England, Wales and Scotland. But it 
must be a voluntary unity. 

Some sceptics may ask how this relates 
to the WSA/SA debate? The British 
constitution denies the people of Wales 
the right to self-determination. As it 
stands at the moment, the ‘English’, by 
virtue of constituting 80% of the UK 
population, have a veto on this matter. 
Therefore, this is also an ‘English’ ques¬ 
tion. If the dead end of nationalism is to 
be defeated, it is incumbent on socialists 
in England to be the champions of the 
right of Wales and Scotland to self-de¬ 
termination, whilst we in Wales (and Scot¬ 
land) must advocate maximum unity. 

This is best served in one single So¬ 
cialist Alliance. There is no contradiction 
between arguing for self-determination 
and being in one organisation. If we 
want socialists in England to take the 
national question seriously - and most 
do not - then we need to be in the same 
organisation as them. It is not a question 
just for ‘us’ - but also for ‘them’. Sepa¬ 
rate or even semi-separate alliances will 


simply allow the nationalist poison to 
spread - at the expense of socialism. 

Yet whether our motion or that of com¬ 
rade Leigh (our second preference) is 
passed will depend on the attitude of the 
SWP - now overwhelmingly the biggest 
section of the WSA, though strangely 
weak in the principality. It has been mak¬ 
ing noises to the effect that it will sup¬ 
port Leigh’s motion, but not that of the 
CPGB. 

But with the advocates of a ‘Welsh’ 
road to socialism - the SP and Cymru 
Goch - now out of the WSA, it is be¬ 
holden on the SWP comrades - belat¬ 
edly, it is true - to become open 
advocates of all-Britian working class 
unity. It is likely, though, that its recent 
attempts to swallow up a few members 
of Plaid Cymru will push them in the 
opposite direction. And they have the 
gall to criticise others as nationalists! 


In the few other motions likely to 
cause controversy, the SWP will no 
doubt hold sway. It is likely that a CPGB 
proposal for an active boycott of any 
referendum on the euro will be defeated. 
Of some interest too are a couple of 
amendments from non-SWP members 
calling for the WSA to have a much 
more active role in shaping the activi¬ 
ties and politics of the Stop the War 
Coalition. Up till now the SWP has 
sought to severely curtail the role of the 
alliance in this organisation. 

Maybe, however, comrades of the 
SWP in Wales will recognise the sorry 
state of the WSA and use their majority 
to offer the alliance some real leadership 
at last and point a coherent way forward. 
Can the SWP be heroes, even if it is just 
for one day? We will see • 

Cameron Richards 


Motion from Leigh Richards 

This conference agrees the WSA should become an affiliate member of the 
Socialist Alliance, and in so doing, will have both full rights as an affiliate 
member of the Socialist Alliance and abide by the constitution of the Socialist 
Alliance, and that the WSA should become the ‘Welsh section’ of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, with full rights to determine policy as appropriate in Wales. 

CPGB motion 

Conference calls on the national officers of the WSA to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the Socialist Alliance (England) in order to bring about a merger of 
the two organisations. 
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